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Don’t Gamble Their Future 


protection when it was needed 


“When the children came, my 
husband Jim and I had a lot of 
expenses. Jim was a young teach- 
er just starting out, earning a 
small salary. 

Nevertheless, we both decided 
that any sacrifice was worthwhile 
to obtain the necessary insurance 
protection for our children. 

A friend asked us why Jim 
didn’t take care of part of his 
insurance needs with a_ policy 
sponsored by MSTA. We in- 
vestigated and were amazed at 
the low rate. 

We discovered that this policy 
is designed especially for teachers 
... that it offered low-cost family 


most. 

After learning the facts . . . that 
it was made to order for people 
like ourselves, we subscribed for 
the maximum amount issued, 
$5000. 

We now feel that we have more 
adequately met our obligations 
to the children and to our- 
selves.” 

The Group Life Insurance 
Plan sponsored by your MSTA 
offers you insurance protection 
at unequaled low-cost rates. It 
is to your advantage to investi- 
gate this unusual opportunity 
today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 


6. qe ae On os ae an ee oe ee ee oe -| 


| Missouri State Teachers Association 1 
| Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about | 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 
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There's talk going on these days about vacation time and summer travel . . 
whether to seek the cool retreat of a mountain hide-away, take a jaunt along scenic highways, 
or join in the bustle and excitement of the great cities. Whatever your choice, you'll find 
Continental Trailways has the last word. You'll enjoy the relaxing lounge seats, the perfect 
air-conditioned comfort of the great Silverliners. The friendly spirit of camaraderie prevails as 
you share the wonders and beauty of ever-changing scenery in pleasant companionship. 
If you prefer the convenience of an inclusive, don't-miss-a-thing tour with complete freedom 
from travel worries, you'll find just what you want in Continental's Thrift-Tailored Tours. .. 
tailored to fit your budget, yet packed with exciting, pleasurable days of exploring all sections 
of our country, Canada and Mexico. Whether you choose the scenic Pacific Northwest, the 
charm and elegance of the Deep South, the fabulous Indian Empire ...or any other of the 
numerous tours offered ... there's one thing sure—you'll have a lot to talk about! 
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Thanks to Continental, | con see New York and hove With everything planned for me, | con sit bock and 


money to spend, too bane g enjoy the scenery 
a 3 i ’ - 9 
R . << ad 


Pree Get your copy of this valuable folder . . . NOW! 


CONTINENTAL TOURS K 
315 Continental Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


CONTINENTAL 
TOURS 


315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours to 
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BALANCING A BUDGET comes naturally to Frank Wrenick of 
Evanston, Illinois, shown here with his wife, Sarah. Frank is an 
accountant in the General Office of the Standard Oil Company. So 
that, in addition to helping ke p track of the family finances, Frank 
helps keep good track of Standard Oil’s finances. And here is how 
he explains what happened to the money we took in during 1951. 


“Where does 
the money go?” 


“Ever try to explain to your wife what happened to 
all the money you've earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expenditures is something 
every family has to contend with. And every busi- 
ness, too. I know. I’m in the accounting department 
of Standard Oil, and I’ve put in many an hour on the 
annual profit and loss statement for Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies. I've found that the prob- 
lems of company finances are a lot like personal 
financial problems. 

“Like you, we took in a certain amount of money 
during 1951. In our case, $1,764,930,319 to be exact. 
And here’s what happened to it .. . 

“Over half, or 58%, represented the cost of things 
we had to buy such as crude oil, materials, and serv- 
ices, plus charges made for wear and tear. A great 
deal of the money we spent went eventually into the 
payrolls of the thousands of companies who supply 
us—and so helped maintain many other businesses 
in thousands of communities. 

“Our next biggest item at Standard—even bigger 
than our payroll—was for taxes. In fact, 19.1% of 
what we took in was paid out in taxes, including our 
own taxes and those we collect from our customers 
for national, state and local governments. And that 
figure does not include the many ‘hidden’ taxes 
which both you and we ;.uy! 

“Wages, salaries and benefits for our 49,700 em- 
ployees accounted for 14.5% of what the company 
took in. 

“At this point, all costs of doing business have 
been taken care of. And here’s what happened to the 
remaining 8.4% of the money .. . 

“We used 5.9% to improve our service to our cus- 
tomers, through investment in oil wells, refineries, 
service stations, etc. 

“The balance, or 2.5% was paid in dividends to 
Standard Oil’s 116,800 stockholder-owners, including 
over 24,000 of us who are employees. 

“Everything considered, it was a good year. That's 
where ail the money went and we feel sure you'll 
agree it was used to serve you well.” 


Standard Oil Company 


rog- 
olan 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures a fair return 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures good wages MONEY WELL SPENT assures more 


and steady work for our 49,700 employees 
—one of whom is Preston Chalk of our Wood 
River, Illinois, refinery. In recent years, two- 
thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
into the business, so that today each Stand- 
ard Oil employee is backed by an average 
investment of $31,400 in tools and equip- 
ment, which helps him to produce more, 
earn more and have steadier work. 


on the investment of S. Dexter Hastings of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin—one of our 116,800 
stockholder-owners. Last year our stock- 
holders received dividends equal to 2.5% of 


what we took in. No one individual owns 
so much as 1% of our stock. No one of the 
institutional owners, including many educa- 
tional and charitable organizations, owns so 
much as 4% of our stock. 


ress in helping dealers like Ralph 
keep customers like ymond Morris roll- 
ing. The many th d independent 
businessmen who are Standard Oil dealers 
offer you quality petroleum products at 
reasonable prices. Gasoline, for example, 
now sells at approximately 1925 prices; 
(only the tax is higher). Yet, two gallons to- 
day do the work that then took three. 





The third in the 1952 series of Standard Oil interpretive advertisements 
tells what happened to the money the company took in during 1951. 





os * * 
We say ~ delicious.”’ 


Pretorians say 


“ heerlik.” 


Both, of course, are talking about the 
unique taste appeal of Coca-Cola. From 
Africa to Alaska... from Tokyo to Tulsa, 
Coca-Cola is a home-town beverage that delights 
the home-town folks and offers a familiar welcome 
to visitors wherever they’re from. Around 
the world, Coca-Cola helps people to 
work refreshed and play refreshed 
and at the same time adds 
distinction to 
their 
hospitality. 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 
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COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Can you 
find the railroad 
in this picture 7 


WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided missile takes off 
and rips skyward at 3,500 miles an hour. In a few 
minutes the very gates of outer space are reached, 
for these giant rockets can climb more than 100 
miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out-of-this-world 
weapons have to do with America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the missile takes 
tremendous quantities of such raw materials as 
iron ore and coal and limestone originating in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It also takes a vast, effi- 
cient railroad network to carry these vital materials 
to the steel mills — and to carry the finished steel 
to the missile manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are to launch, 
steer and explode the missile are brought to the 


Nas 
Association oF American Raitroaps ~~ ¢ 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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manufacturer by the railroads. The manganese 
catalyst, the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — all needed 
to power the missile’s supersonic flight — are also 
assembled by the railroads. Delivery of the finished 
missile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of things that 
are needed for American defense are carried by 
America’s railroads. It takes railroads to do the 
tremendous and complex job of transportation that 
national defense demands. Bazookas and bayonets, 
planes and parachutes, rifles and range finders — 
the U. S. is getting what it needs to stay strong and 
free, and the railroads are playing an essential part 
in getting this gigantic job done! 


~v You'll enjoy THE 

“2 RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852... 7 out of 10 babies grew up 

to be farmers. In 1952... it is less 

than 2 out of 10. Mechanized farming has 
led the way to this change! 








Here’s your strong and husky young American, 
1952 style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his 
future. But, when the time for picking a job comes 
along, he can thank mechanized farming for his 
greatly broadened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a 
greater choice in the kind of work we do. Once, 
nearly all Americans were farmers. Today, less 
than two out of ten of us are needed to provide 
our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. 
For 120 years our business has been the devel- 
opment of mechanized farm equipment. Three- 
fourths of all products we manufacture today are 
used in rural areas. They help farmers produce 
more, in less time, with less effort. And they make 
farm life itself more satisfying and rewarding 
than ever before. 
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Mechanized farming—using products such as 
Harvester builds—has led the way in making us 
the best-fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last 
year, 29 per cent more food and fiber were pro- 
duced than in 1941. That’s quite a record . . . es- 
pecially since there were 4 million fewer people 
on farms in 1951 than ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — 
more of us can choose other vocations essential to 
our national well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . 
whatever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That's a big and vital contribution of mech- 
anized farming. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER “i; 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use . . . 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units 
Refrigerators and Freezers 
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Why 


Can’t Pupils Solve Problems 


Better Than They Do? 


ESTHER RICHEY, Elementary Teacher, Mt. Vernon, Missouri 


A grade school teacher answers a question asked by many 
people and poses a possible solution to the problem 


ee is not an attempt to state some- 
thing new, but rather to restate, in the 
interest of boys and girls and of public re- 
lations, the real answers to a question 
asked by many people—“Why can’t pupils 
solve problems in arithmetic better than 
they do?” 

Computation may be much better than 
problem solving in many cases. There are 
many reasons for this. First of all, some 
pupils cannot read the problems for them- 
selves. Their vocabulary is limited, or they 
cannot interpret what they read in a man- 
ner that helps them to use the information 
in solving. 

Some pupils try to solve problems with- 
out knowing what to do. They have little 
or no insight as to what process or what 
numbers to use. Often irrelevant numbers 
are used. Other pupils know what should 
be done, but computation is inaccurate or 
the wrong process is used. 

Individual differences may cause diffi- 
culties. There are many reading levels in 
any one group. Problems are sometimes 
not solved because the situation is not 
meaningful. Problems are not always of 
the best type in some arithmetic books and 
large numbers may detract from the mean- 
ing of the problem. 


Don’t See Relationships 

Pupils are not always led to see the re- 
lationship to previous experience. Some 
lack previous experience or do not know 
the facts necessary for solving. Many know 
nothing of the use of approximation to 
help them get reasonable answers. 

Lack of neatness may cause incorrect an- 
swers regardless of how well the problem is 
understood. 

Low mentality is another factor. Too 
few oral problems are given that might be 
of help to this type of pupil. The ability 
to visualize and to generalize may be ab- 
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sent in the slow learning child, or in one 
who has not been led to solve problems 
correctly. The teacher bears a great re- 
sponsibility in this respect. Lack of inter- 
est may result from any of the above rea- 
sons. 

We would like for the public to remem- 
ber that teachers are attempting to educate 
all the children of all the people wherever 
possible. When the present adults were in 
schools, few, except those who were intelli- 
gent enough or who were very much inter- 
ested, completed the elementary grades 
or higher branches of learning. 


Need Real Situations 

The last, and possibly the most impor- 
tant, reason to be mentioned here is the 
absence of a social situation. The child 
must be given something to think about 
and feel a genuine need for the problems 
he attempts to solve. 

What can be done? The problems must 
be within the experiences of the child and 
should have much interest to give the child 
and a motive for solving them. Any new 
vocabulary introduced should be explain- 
ed. Arithmetic texts may be checked 
against Thorndike’s word list. 

Individual differences are partially cared 
for when oral problems are used. Teach- 
ers should present many of this type in 
which approximations or estimations are 
given in round numbers. This type of 
work is often helpful and satisfying to the 
poor reader. 


Proper Steps In Teaching 

The teacher should have a good under- 
standing of the number system and the 
steps in teaching problems. The problem 
is stated (after proper readiness). The pu- 
pils learn what is given, what question is 
asked, and give possible solutions without 
writing an analysis and losing interest. 
Concrete materials, pictures, and drawings 
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should be used. Two many times this is 
omitted above the primary grades, but it 
must be continued through the middle 
grades. 

Approximations are valuable at this 
stage of the development of the problem. 
The problem is then stated in a form to 
be solved. Various processes are discussed 
and the pupils are led to state the one to 
use on the basis of facts and experiences al- 
ready learned. Then they should solve the 
problem and use the fact in some other 
way to remember it and be sure that it is 
understood. Pupils should be led to solve 
many problems concerning real life situa- 
tions—problems that are interesting to 
them and for which they have felt a need. 

Special work may bé given on groups of 
seckioms where pupils may tell what is 
missing, supply missing questions, tell what 
the problems want to know, or give the 
approximate answer. 

Cues should be avoided as pupils may 
look only for the word and not for the 
meaning. For instance, the question in a 
problem may ask: “How many more mar- 
bles does John have than Jim?” The word 
“more” may lead them to subtract which 
would be right in this case. But what 


would happen to the same pupil in this 
problem: “John has four marbles and Jim 
has two more than John. How many does 
Jim have?” 




















Analogies Can Help 

Analogies are helpful in getting the 
meaning of a new situation. Use easy 
numbers in a situation that is understood 
and which will use the same method of 
solution as the new situation. 


Probiems should give valuable informa- 
tion and give pupils something worth- 
while to think about. All irrelevant story 
material not of help in thinking of the 
problem and its solution should be omit- 
ted. The problem should include both the 
old and new processes. 


What are the reasons for teaching all 
this problem solving? It helps to intro- 
duce new facts and processes. Children 
begin to realize the usefulness of numbers. 
Problems may be used for review. Al- 
though they are not practical for extensive 
drill, as are examples, they may be of some 
benefit in this capacity. 


We must remember that the highest type 
of problem is level four taken from real 
social situations, and that level three is 
next best—the best problems textbooks 
are able to give. 


Problem solving can be taught to a great 
majority of boys and girls in a way that 
they will be able to solve many other prob- 
lems successfully for themselves. 














I’m sorry you feel that way about school, Herbert... 
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Secretaries’ Workshop 


MRS. FAYE KEHOE MEALY, Publicity Chairman, Kansas City Association 


of Schoo] Secretaries 


Kansas City Association of School Secretaries considers 
profession’s service and standards at two-day meeting 


“The vocation of school secretary—lIs it 
a job or a profession?” ‘This question was 
raised by Mrs. Martha Luck, executive set¢- 
retary of the evening divisions at North- 
western University in Chicago, at a two- 
day workshop for educational secretaries, 
yonsored in March by the Kansas City 
\ssociation of School Secretaries. 

[he in-service training provided by the 
workshop was a step toward answering 
Mrs. Luck’s question. It was the beginning 
of a program of self-improvement for 
school secretaries which met with the ap- 
proval and support of the entire adminis- 
trative and supervisory force of the Kansas 
City school system. 

More than 160 secretaries participated 
in the workshop sessions held in the Public 
Library Building March 7-8 for elementary 
school, highschool, and administrative of- 
fice secretaries. 


First Workshop 

Dr. Roscoe V. Shores, acting superintend- 
ent of schools, greeted the secretaries at 
their opening session and commended 
them for sponsoring the first workshop for 
school secretaries in Kansas City. Follow- 
ing the general session, during which the 
various department heads and directors 
spoke on the work pertaining to their de- 
partments, the specialized groups met for 
discussion periods concerning their par- 
ticular fields. 

Elementary and highschool secretaries 
met for group discussions with directors of 
Pupil Services, Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Education, Food Service, Repairs 
and Supplies, and Guidance and Counsel- 
ing. 

Secretaries employed in the administra- 
tive offices heard Dr. Lewis Carpenter, pres- 
ident of the National College of Christian 
Workers in Kansas City, speak on public 
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relations. He pointed out that the school 
secretary is in a strategic position as a pub- 
lic relations agent. 


Toured Administration Building 

All groups learned what happens to thei 
orders, reports, and payrolls after they 
leave the school offices. The secretaries 
were taken through the Census, Pupil Serv- 
ices, Public Information Service, Business 
Offices, and other departments in the Ad- 
ministrative Building and were impressed 
with the need for getting material in on 
time and in good form. 

At a dinner meeting, Mrs. Martha Luck 
spoke on “Educational Secretaryship, Pro- 
fession or Job.” Mrs. Luck suggested that 
the Kansas City group should explore fur- 
ther the complications involved in raising 
their vocation of educational secretaryship 
to a professional status. 


Discussed Profession 

At Saturday morning’s general session, 
Mrs. Luck told the group that “A school 
secretary must be a combination teacher 
and administrator and must develop spe- 
cial skills in her dealing with the pupils, 
parents, and school administrators.” 

She pointed out that the secretaries must 
constantly prepare themselves for such a 
profession and should not expect to be con- 
sidered on a professional basis until such 
time as they were rendering professional 
services. She encouraged the local group 
to set up standards of secretarial qualifi- 
cations. 

Much credit for the successful organiza- 
tion is due Mrs. Bessie Ploesser, clerk at the 
Hale H. Cook School, and her committee; 
and to Miss Mary Louise Keirnan, secretary 
to the Director of Elementary Education 
and president of the Kansas City Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries. 
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A Cooperative Career Day 


LAWRENCE J. GHAN, Superintendent of Schools, and ELSIE R. SMITH, 
guidance and senior class sponsor, Strafford Highschool 


Joint sponsorship of Greene County Career Day by 
county schools and Southwest Missouri State College 
brings greater services to students 


HE second annual Greene County Ca- 

reer Day was held at Squthwest Mis- 
souri State College, March 4. | Participating 
highschools included Ash Grove, Bois 
D’Arc, Fair_Grove, Strafford, Republic, 
Willard, Walnut Grove, and St. Agnes 
Highschool in Springfield, This year the 
seniors of Greenwood Training School, 
S.M.S., joined the-seniors of the Greene 
County League schools to bring the total 
number of students participating to 275. 
(Survey sheets were placed in the hands 
of all 275 seniors, or their counselors and 


sponsors, several weeks before Career Day. 
Each student designated first, second, and 
third choices of careers.)On Feb. 11, rep- 
resentatives of the schools concerned met 
at S.M.S. with James E. Bane, counselor 
trainer, James B. Inmon, director of guid. 
ance, and Willard J. Graff, administrative 
dean of S.M.S. Sixteen major areas of in- 
terest were designated and each sponsor 
was assigned one or more qualified persons 
to contact. The college provided rooms 
and auditorium space. 


Greene County highschool and Southwest Missouri College officials were in charge 
of the second annual Greene County Career Day March 4 at Springfield. 


Front row, left to right, are Leo Day, Willard; Esther Lowe, Ash Grove; Lucille 
Garbee, Republic; Wilma Hawkins, Bois D’Arc; Elizabeth Alexander, Strafford; Victor 


B. Lowe, Ash Grove. 


Back row: Leslie Snowden, Willard; James Miller, Republic; Teller M. Kissee, 
Walnut Grove; Dean Willard }- Graff, S.M.S.; Lawrence J. Ghan, Strafford; James E. 
sn, 


Bane, $.M.S.; Wensey O. Mar 


Fair Grove; Jack Hilderbrand, Walnut Grove. 
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Victor B. Lowe, superintendent of schools at Ash Grove, introduces J. L. Branstetter 
(extreme left of front row), a certified public accountant, to a group of students interested 


in accounting. 


Planning for Future 


Social aspects of Career Day are impor- 
tant to the seniors throughout the county. 
Che day began with a general session held 
in the §.M.S. auditorium. The music de- 
partment under Prof. Horatio M. Farrar 
provided a program of popular and clas- 
sical music. Dean Willard Graff spoke on 
“Planning Your Future.” Following brief 
announcements, the students adjourned to 
the new Student Union Building where 
an excellent luncheon was provided by the 
Producers Creamery of Springfield. Select- 
ed students and others were interviewed 
and their comments recorded for a radio 
program. 

During the next two hours, the vocation- 
al group meetings were held in various 
5.M.S. classrooms. Groups interested in ac- 
counting, aviation, air line hostess, dairy- 
ing and dairy products, music, secretarial 
and stenographic work, teaching, truck 
driving and mechanics, and military ca- 
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reers, met during the first hour. Those in 
terested in work of the beautician and 
barber, engineering, farming and agricul- 
ture, government, nursing, telephone 4 
erator or lineman, social work, and mili- 
tary careers met the second hour. Compe- 
tent personnel from various industries in 
and about Springfield spoke to the stu- 
dents. 

Students were dismissed in time to re- 
turn to their respective schools by buses. 
Regular school buses were used to bring 
the students to Career Day. 


Improves Guidance Work 


Career Day is not a substitute for, but 
an addition to, the usual vocational infor- 
mation and guidance activities of the 
schools concerned. It grew out of a need 
for seniors to meet leaders in various voca- 
tional fields so that they might get a bet- 
ter understanding of work opportunities 

(Continued on Page 243) 
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Dr. W. W. Charters 
The Educator* 


Dr. Theo W. H. Irion, Prof. of Education, University of Missouri 








HEN one speaks of a man with 

whom one has been acquainted for 
forty-five years and with whom one has 
been associated professionally, very closely 
at times, over a period of some forty years, 
one is tempted to remmisce. Yet that is 
not my assignment in this memorial serv- 
ice. What Dr. Charters means to me per- 
sonally, I can not easily share with others, 
save as association with him has enriched 
my own life and influenced my own pro- 
fessional career. 

As invited representative of our own 
State University, I, again have neither the 
time, nor does it seem appropriate, to give 
a detailed, documented account of his 
work in that institution. It is sufficient to 
say that he was Dean of the, then, very 
young University Division, the School of 
Education, from 1910 to 1917. During the 
seven years of work in that position he 
fixed upon the University of Missouri a 
two year, upperclass system and organiza- 
tion of pre-service teacher-training which 
persisted, with developments and modifi- 
cations, to be sure, throughout the next 
quarter century. His deanship gave to the 
Division of Education a content and a 
form, a character and an organization, 
which enabled it to withstand all the buf- 
fetings to which any and all new univer- 
sity divisions are subject during the first 
decade or two of their histories. Under 
these buffetings, less well and sincerely or- 
ganized enterprises either succumb or con- 
tinue to live as half-famished pretenses. 
The nature of the launching of a new uni- 
versity division and its administration 
through the infancy and childhood periods 
of its life determine in a large measure its 
power and vigor and useful character upon 
reaching maturity. The School of Educa- 


*Dr. Irion gave this message at a memorial service 
held for the late Dr. Charters at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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tion of Dr. Charter’s day is now a firmly 
established and recognized College of Edu 
cation, the functions and purposes of which 
stand unchallenged. It is now a Unive 
sity division which has the loyal support ol 
the educators of the State and the approval 
of all forward looking and earnest citizens 
of Missouri. By that token, we may judg: 
that Dr. Charter’s foundation work was 
well done. 

Prior to his deanship, Dr. Charters was 
Professor of Education in our University, 
teaching courses especially in the area of 
principles and techniques of teaching. His 
influence, through his basic concepts of 
education and of educational practice as re 
vealed in his teaching, had a much greater 
effect on education in Missouri, and later 
upon the whole American educational 
scene, than people in general realize; yes, 
much greater even than educators of today 
are willing to admit. 

Dr. Charters’s professional career, his 
connections and associations with various 
institutions and universities over a period 
of more than half a century, needs no re 
view here. That is a matter of record. 
Those who are interested and not well 
acquainted with it can easily attain access 
to reliable sources of information. What 
is more significant at this time is that we 
formulate a meaningful interpretation and 
appraisal of his career in American educa- 
tion, a career now completed. 

Educators, not of my generation, to lb 
sure, but those now in the ascendancy, im- 
pressive in their technical and _pseudo- 
mathematical terminology, think of Dr. 
Charters as the late Professor Emeritus ol 
Ohio State who was for years director ol 
an educational research bureau there. 
Many of them are, no doubt, ready to file 
away his bulletins and monographs to rest 
forgotten on their reference shelves; the 
common fate of all such publications. They 
may even criticise them for lack of the lat- 
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est psychometric and research techniques. 
Little do they realize that the motive be- 
hind all these inquiries is the same as that 
revealed in his classroom teaching in our 
University and in his first publication, a 
little book now considered obsolete, en- 
titled Methods of Teaching. In this book 
he implemented the functional approach 
of Dr. Dewey, his Chicago University pro- 
fessor. The child, his nature and his needs, 
became for him the leitmotiv in education. 
Here is the great contribution of Dr. Char- 
ters, that throughout his long career, he 
has consistently and in a realistic manner 
sought an implementation of the func- 
tional attack in education. For this, he 
will be ranked as one of America’s great 
educators of the first half of our century. 
Many more know him for his part, along 
with the benign influence of the late E. W. 


Stephens, and the creative genius of Presi- 
dent Emeritus Woods, in the development 
of this, Stephens College. There are many 
here better qualified to speak of these, his 
efforts. ‘This, however, I know, that before 
any of you in my hearing had any connec- 
tion with Stephens College, I was briefly 
associated with Dr. Charters in his initial 
efforts here. And I know that even then 
this same functional outlook upon educa- 
tion motivated him in his planning and in 
his guidance. The nature and the needs 
of the educand in a real American society, 
that for him was the prime consideration 
from which all educational developments 
must flow. From these premises, he helped 
to create here this outstanding experiment 
in American education during the first 
half of our own century. 


Study History Too Early 


Recommends program of social studies built around 
children’s everyday problems 


ANE and Dick are studying too much 
| rial too early in their lives. 

Postponement of the formal study of 
history on the grade ladder was recently 
recommended by Leo J. Alilunas, professor 
of social studies at State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York, in the current issue 
of The University of Chicago Elementary 
School Journal — 

“There is real doubt if third or fourth- 
grade children are psychologically ready 
to search for old records in attics, to ques- 
tion the descendants of early settlers, or to 
discuss land -deeds with their classmates,” 
\lilunas said. 

The plain fact, the State Teachers Col- 
lege social scientist added, is that children 
do not have a natural! interest in the past. 

“Children’s natural interests are in the 
present, in themselves and in the world 
about them as they perceive it. 

“School history is dry and meaningless 
to children, not so much because of the 
poor teaching of history, but because chil- 
dren would rather face their own everyday 
life adjustment problems. Their own social 
life is real and meaningful. 

“History is not direct and real to them. 
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History is an indirect experience and re- 
quires cognitive qualities which cannot be 
expected psychologically of children.” 

Recommending a program of social edu- 
cation built around children’s everyday 
living problems, Alilunas said: 

“Let the problem of history for children 
be determined by  scientific-mindedness 
through experimental research in child 
development and not by hysterical-minded- 
ness.” 





MISSOURI SECRETARIES 
HOLD 2ND MEETING 


The Missouri Association of School Secre- 
taries held its second annual work conference 
April 25-27 at Hannibal Highschool. 

Mrs. Ella Mae Flippern, publicity director for 
the National Association of School Secretaries 
was one of the principal speakers at the three- 
day meeting. Other speakers were Dr. Howard 
B. Goodrich, president of the Hannibal Board of 
Education, and Dr. L. O. Litle, superintendent 
of schools at Quincy, Ill, and former superin- 
tendent of North Kansas City. 

Informal group discussions were held by 
secretaries in elementary and highschool offices, 
secretaries in board and superintendents’ offices, 
and secretaries in state department offices, 

The conference delegates were taken on a 
tour of historic Hannibal April 27. 
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School and Regional Libraries Combine 


WILLARD DENNIS, Librarian, Southwest Regional Library 


Better service and greater benefits are possible for 
students and adults by this cooperative arrangement 


HEN two administrators, one from 

a school and the other from a li- 
brary, have worked out a cooperative ar- 
rangement which both firmly believe favors 
his praticular interests, there is reason to 
believe that an unusual situation exists. 
The Southwest Regional Library now has 
its Dallas County headquarters collection 
in a part of the new building on the Buf- 
falo School campus which was originally 
destined to be a school library and study 
hall. This new building, housing the pub- 
lic library and the school reading-room, is 
now in full operation. It is fulfilling the 
desired needs and even exceeding expecta- 
tions in being accepted by the town of 
Buffalo and the residents of Dallas County. 


By way of explanation, the Southwest 
Regional Library is composed of the li 
brary districts of Cedar, Polk and Dallas 
Counties. The cooperative library service 
being supplied by one administrative unit 
disregarding political boundaries has been 
working efficiently and effectively since 
1947- By terms of the contract between th 
library boards of the three counties, th 
regional library is required to maintain a 
headquarters collection in each of the three 
counties. Until the move was made to the 
school campus early in January 1952, the 
headquarters collection in Dallas County 
was a former city jail. There was no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the library patrons 
deserved a more suitable place to go for 
library service. 





_ Buffalo School and Dallas County library officials pose with regional librarian in 
their new quarters. Left to right are: Willard Dennis, Southwest Regional librarian; 
Faye E. Coffman, Buffalo School Board member; Ward Rea, president, Buffalo School 
Board; Mrs. George Gregg, Library Board member; Byron Rea, president, Dallas 
County Library Board and chairman of the Southwest Regional Library Board. Lowell 
Belt, a highschool student, is at the charging window. 
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Agreement Made in May ’51 
The agreement between the school and 


the regional library began to take shape. 


in May 1951. The starting point was a 
conversation which went something like 
this: 

Regional Librarian.—“What would you 
think of a proposition whereby we could 
use a portion of the new building you are 
contemplating as a place for our Dallas 
County headquarters collection in return 
_ ew 

Superintendent.—“That sounds good. 
We are going to have a building 100x36 
feet. You come back... .” 

Before the final contract between the 
library and the school was signed, Dillard 
Mallory, superintendent of the Buffalo 
Schools, and I discussed every conceivable 
phase of this cooperative venture. The 
question foremost in the minds of every- 
one was would the adult public come to 
the school campus to use the library? We 
thought they would since the school really 
serves as a community center. The Rotary 
Club and the Lions Club hold their weekly 
meetings in the school dining room. The 
Business and Professional Women meet 
there monthly. The Ministerial Alliance, 
the Masonic Organization, and other clubs 
and groups hold monthly luncheons there. 


Other Groups Used School 


Groups under the supervision of the 
county agent and home demonstration 
agent use the school facilities regularly. 
The M.F.A. organization, lawyers, regional 
real estate, and other organizations hold 
meetings there. A full time summer rec- 
reational program is conducted on the 
school campus for youth of all ages for the 
entire area, not merely the local district 
alone. Therefore, we had reason to believe 
that the general public would accept the 
location of the public library on the school 
campus. It is a separate library and read- 
ing-room building with a separate entrance 
to the public library collection. (The 
adults do not run the chance of being 
caught in the confusion of the halls of a 
classroom building during a change of 
classes.) ‘The entrance for adults and others 
not in school is located near the road; and, 
with parking space reserved for them, the 
problem of getting into the library is made 
as painless and as easy as possible. Natural- 
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ly, the fact that the campus is only three 
blocks from the square also figured in the 
consideration of this building as a desirable 
location. It seemed only logical, therefore, 
to add to the school campus this vitally 
important educational service offered by 
the public library. “It could be not only a 
place to obtain and use library materials 
but also an informal attractive and com- 
fortable place for small groups to meet. 


Reaction of Other Schools 


Another problem which had to be con- 
sidered was the reaction of other school sys- 
tems served by the Southwest Regional 
Library. Here a collection of the regional 
library is easily accessible to students on 
the school campus, yet the regional library 
is not financially independent enough to 
furnish quarters and qualified librarians, 
together with books, to every school in the 
area. The fact that in a cooperative ven- 
ture of this nature both the school and 
the regional library would give something 
was recognized by the Buffalo Schools. The 
regional library should be ready to coop- 
erate with any other school it serves in the 
same manner if that school system can 
provide a suitable location for the public 
and is willing to recognize its share of the 
financial obligations in providing library 
service to both the public and the school. 


In assuming its responsibilities, the Buf- 
falo School supplies the library quarters 
completely furnished, rent free for the use 
of the Dallas County headquarters collec- 
tion. Under terms of the contract, the 
school hires a school librarian with educa- 
tional qualifications in keeping with the 
scaool’s superior classification. Even in hir- 
ing the librarian the superintendent con- 
sulted the regional librarian. This person 
serves both the school and the public li- 
brary clientel and is paid during the school 
year from school funds. The school librar- 
ian works at the important job of develop- 
ing all phases of hens service full time 
and has no study hall or reading-room 
supervision or other classroom responsibil- 
ities. 


Miss Mary McKown is Librarian 


The school considers itself fortunate to 
have as its librarian for this collection Miss 
Mary McKown who has a B.S. degree in 
English and Social Studies and also holds 
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a master’s degree from the University of 
Missouri. 


Library materials received a good deal 


of attention. The Southwest Regional Li- 
brary has never attempted to furnish other 
than supplementary reading materials to 
the schools. In this arrangement it is un- 
derstood that the school still has a responsi- 
bility in supplying for itself the standard 
school reference books and other curricu- 
lum materials which every school should 
have for the everyday reference use of its 
student body. 


Related to censorship is the problem of 
the presence of adult-type materials in the 
same room as the children’s books. This 
would be worthy of no mention at all if it 
were not for puritanical elements found 
in every community. The problem resolves 
itself because of the full time supervisory 
capacity of the librarian. Children also do 
an amazingly good job of selection of read- 
ing materials suitable to their background 
and reading abilities. It was therefore de- 





cided to disregard the few chronic com 
plainers and build the collection and ser, 
ices for the overwhelming percentage o| 
normal residents. 

When the time came for planning thy 
interior of the building, the superintenden 
and the regional librarian discussed the ay 
rangement, the color schemes to be used, 
and the finish of the furniture. Approxi 
mately a third of the building is used fo 
the public library services. In this section 
is the librarian’s office, which is 18x18 feet 
and easily accessible to the school reading 
room and the section for the public. ‘This 
office is further divided with a six-foot pai 
tition behind which are storage cabinets, 
work space, and toilet facilities. 


Furniture is Home-made 


The book stacks and tables in the entir 
building are of solid oak, finished accord 
ing to the latest library standards. Ordi- 
narily, one would begin looking in the sup 
pliers’ catalogues and then would be dis 





The reading room adjoins the library in the new building on the Buffalo School 
campus. This replaces the old-time study hall. Members of the Culture Club and of the 
Music Club served refreshments during the open house, Feb. 16. Members of the 
Buffalo Parent Teachers Association served as hostesses for this occasion. 
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maved at the tremendous cost of these 
items. ‘This called for extraordinary steps 
to be taken, so Superintendent Mallory 
and his carpenters’ class supervisor, Roy 
Rice, went to a small furniture factory 
where they obtained clear, kiln-dried oak 
at 20 cents per running foot and at the 
same time found out how to put a table 
together. For weeks the interior of the 
new library, reading-room building resem- 
bled a furniture factory. Now the school 
not only has tables and book stacks which 
are as serviceable as any commercial prod- 
uct, but it also has all of this equipment 
at a fraction of the commercial cost. Each 
table is 8 feet long and 36 inches wide and 
was built at a cost of $12.50. The building 
was also built by the veteran carpenters’ 
class in the industrial education depart- 
ment of the school under the direction of 
Rice at a cost of approximately $7,560. 
his in itself is an excellent testimony to 
the good management and ingenuity of 
the school’s administration. Had the same 
space been provided through the usual 
practice of hiring a contractor, it could 
not have been done for less than $45,000. 
[his tremendous saving allows the school 
and library patrons, who are also the tax- 
payers, to eat their cake and have it too. 
The ceiling of the interior is made of 
white celetex sound-proofing blocks. The 
sides of the walls are light green with the 
ends a shade deeper in color. Green is 
considered to be the most soothing and re- 
freshing color and ideal for proper illu- 
mination. It also helps to reduce nervous 
strain. There has been a noticeable im- 
provement in the conduct of students and 
their willingness to concentrate on their 
studies while in these new surroundings. 


Home Ec Classes Made Drapes 


The home economics department made 
draperies for all the windows. ‘This is most 
effective in providing pleasant surround- 
ings for study, reading, or just plain relax- 
ing. Besides the usual bookstacks and 
tables, the public library portion is fur- 
nished with comfortable furniture and a 
reading lamp which also aids in taking 
away from the usual institutional appear- 
ance and gives the room some individual- 
ity. 

In order to expedite transactions and ob- 
tain accuracy, the regional library has in- 
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stalled «a Gaylord book charger. Each 
patron is issued an identification card 
which has attached the number plate as- 
signed to him. When a book is checked 
out, the patron presents his identification 
card. This card together with the book 
card is inserted into the machine which 
prints the patron’s registration number and 
the date due on to the book card. 

This new location has proved effective in 
serving the public. Adult use of the books 
has increased 150% in less than a month, 
and the volume of juvenile books has been 
upped four times over the previous month’s 
circulation. 


Advantages Listed 


The following are the advantages to the 
school and to the regional library. To date 
no one has thought of any disadvantages. 


To School: 

1. Use of materials assigned to Dallas 
County Headquarters on the campus, plus 
better opportunity to use any of the 36,000 
volumes owned by the regional library. 

2. Direct supervision and assistance by 
the regional librarian. 

g. Brings cultural and educational ac- 
tivity for adults to the school campus fur- 
ther enhancing community relationships 
and growth of the school as a community 
center. 

4. The public relations value of this 
arrangement is inestimable. 


To Library: 

1. The Librarian in charge has more 
background and training than the regional 
library could afford resulting in_ better 
utilization of library materials. 

2. Increased use of library increases ap- 
preciation of library service. 

3. Provision of quarters and payment of 
salary by the school allows more of library's 
finances to be channeled into library serv- 
ices. 

4. Provides excellent example of active 
cooperation to other school systems in re- 
gion. 





Highschool Speech Class Directs Radio Programs 


CLIFTON R. BELL, Supt. of Schools, Farmington 


URING the past three years, the 

speech class of the Farmington High- 
school has brought to the listeners of the 
Farmington area a series of radio programs. 
The purpose of these programs has been 
two-fold; first, they attempt to serve as a 
medium by which the school acquaints the 
public with its actual classroom procedure; 
second, the programs serve a useful pur- 
pose to the participants in developing good 
speech attributes. 

On a few occasions’ during the past 
three years, recordings of classroom pro- 
cedures have been tried, but the director 
of the programs feels that the live broad- 
casts in the studio are much more benefi- 
cial. A variety of programs have been of- 
fered and every division of the Farming- 
ton public schools has at one time or an- 
other participated in them. Sometimes the 
programs consist of an actual class trans- 
ported to the studio for class discussions 


of timely topics. On other occasions, holi 
days are celebrated by an appropriate pro 
gram, and all special events during the 
school year are given appropriate atten- 
tion. The children from the kindergarten 
through grade 12 are enthusiastic about 
their radio programs. 

The speech class has assumed complete 
responsibility and furnishes not only the 
broad general outline of the program, in- 
cluding the scheduling of the various ce 
partments of the school, but the individ 
uals in the speech class serve as news casters, 
accompanists, play cast members, recorders, 
maintenance men, chauffeurs, baby sitters, 
and sometimes without too much prior no 
tice, have been known to fill in the pro- 
gram. The speech class is highly enthusias 
tic about the whole arrangement, and feels 
that the outcomes derived from the organi- 
zation and administration of the program 
by this group of students is excellent. 





Members of Farmington Highschool’s speech class gather in the studio of station 
KREI where each week they handle one of a series of school programs sponsored by 


Farmington Highschool. 
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Each year approximately 500 students 
and 35 teachers take part in 36 annual 
broadcasts. The Farmington speech direc- 
tor feels that much is gained by the partici- 
pants in the program and the speech class. 
Poise, self-confidence, initiative, and better 
speech habits are developed by all those 
who take part. 

Radio station KREI has been most help- 
ful and has given us wide use of their fa- 
cilities during the period of our broadcasts. 
[he station also has been willing to give 
us such special time as our school activities 
require. The schedule of programs must 
be simple, and there are certain problems 
such as transportation to the studio which 
have to be solved. 

We hope to attempt an evaluation of this 
program during the next school year, and 
would also like to determine the number 
of listeners. With the constant help of 
radio station KREI, it is our opinion that 
the program has many possibilities for fu- 
ture growth and development. 





COOPERATIVE CAREER DAY 
(Continued from Page 235) 


in the immediate vicinity. 

One guidance worker sums up _ the 
Greene County Career Day as follows: 

“Last spring I mentioned the Greene 
County Career Day in Chicago at various 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
group meetings. No one there had ever 
heard of a county-wide career day.7 

The idea of a regional college cooperat- 
ing with the schools of the area seemed 
unique. The first Career Day developed 
as a result of the discussion of the difficul- 
ty of bringing adequate counseling into 
each school on an individual basis. The 
advantages of a cooperative enterprise in 
counseling were obvious, and on the basis 
of the much larger services and results 
possible the member schools planned a 
cooperative career day. 

For two years now, the main adminis- 
trative sponsorship of Career Day has been 
under the direction of the school super- 
intendents in the Greene County League. 
There is much interest in a similar Career 
Day for other counties. One of the main 
values of such a day is that of stimulating 
each highschool senior to think and plan 
more realistically about the world of work. 
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To Address Teachers 
of Retarded Children 





Miss Jayne Shover, a speech and hearing cor- 
rection expert and an authority on rehabilitation 
of crippled children, will speak at a workshop of 
teachers of intellectually retarded children June 
25 at Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Miss Jayne Shover, an authority on the re- 
habilitation of crippled children, will be one of 
the principal speakers at a workshop for teach- 
ers of intellectually retarded children June 23- 
28 at Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. Miss Shover will speak on the 
June 25 program. 

The workshop is being sponsored by the 
college and the section of special education of 
the State Department of Education. 

Miss Shover is associate director of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
the Easter Seal agency. She has been supervisor 
of speech and hearing rehabilitation for several 
highschools and universities. 
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TEEN AGER 


. wears her hair, all morning, 
In curls so tightly pinned, 

That, with a scarf adorning, 

She still looks like she’s skinned. 


But, hostessing at evening. 
At school, she takes my eye; 
This little miss - 
Sheds her chrysalis 
And steps out, a butterfly! 
—BrutAH M. Huey, Columbia 


THE QUIET SCHOOLROOM 


: BELL HAS RUNG, vacation’s here 

I wonder what I’ve taught this year— 

The room is empty, all is still, 

Some won’t return, never will. 

They whisper to me “I'll miss you,” 

Those I’ve spanked tell me, too. 

Little faces framed in curls, 

Ruffled, starched and pleated girls. 

Creased blue jeans, shirts brand new, 

Tell me now that school is through. 

It takes a first grade girl or boy 

To spread true happiness and joy. 
—HELEN KITCHELL Evans, St. Clair 


LAST DAY 


a FLUNG hastily aside—last day, 
Carried by engulfing tide—last day. 


Careless, scattered desks and chairs—last 
day, 
Last deep echo on the stairs—last day. 





Now a gloom is in the room—last day, 
Now the ghosts of laughter boom—last day. 


Now the halls are empty—last day, 
Now just walls are there, and me—last day. 


Funny how a teacher cares—last day, 
And longs again for pensive stares 
day— 


last 





—FrANcEs Btosser, Marshall 
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I THINK IT’S HAWTHORN TIME 


1’s hawthorn time again, 

For yesterday I passed 

Where alder catkins shake their plumes 
(nd spicewood leaves are massed. 

And always when the oak buds loom 
It’s time the hawthorns are in bloom. 


So as soon as I can find 

Ihe path that dips to follow 

The trailing ivy down the hill 

To reach Mayapple Hollow, 

I’m going to search the woodland plac« 
For hawthorn blossom woven lace. 


Always I am a queen out there 
With hawthorn blossoms in my hair. 


—MaAeE TRALLER, Everton 


A MOTHER’S LOVE 


Go SENT an angel 


From Heaven’s bright throne 
To deliver to Eve in her 
Earthly home 

This mother’s love; 

For God; in His wisdom 

Full well did see 

That this wonderful love 
Would surely be 

Worth 

Eden’s loss. 


This world with all its beautiful things 
Is wrapped in mystery; 
The rain-drops in the rainbow, 
The sands on the ocean’s shore, 
And the stars at night that glow, 
All are mysteries. 
But to me there is nothing more 
Mysterious, more unexplainable, 
Than 
The love the mother bird has 
For her little ones in her nest; 
And the mother’s love for her child 
On her breast. 
—P. M. Jay, Malden 
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THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


| RETURNED to the little white school 
house, 

Chat still sits at the end of the lane. 

| walked to the door, and only a field 
mouse, 

Seeming to greet me, was all I could fain. 


\s I sat looking through the windows, 
The rain beat slantingly there, 

Just as it had in the shadows 

Of the old oaks on days not so fair. 


I thought I could hear the first voices 

\s they raced from the old wood’s path. 

They were greeted by the other children’s 
noises 

Just as they of a big family hath. 


I recalled how we worked and we played, 
We sang and had music by our band, 
Truly we were proud of whatever we made 
\s the best in all of the land. 


Many a happy occasion was held. 

First the pie supper came in the Fall. 
How they stamped their feet and yelled, 
\s the auctioneer made his call. 


Jack-o-lanterns, witches, cats, and owls 
Marked the spirit of Halowe’en, 

And each one came masked with howls 
At a party when the frost was keen. 


Then came the feast of Thanksgiving 
\s the patrons came to give thanks 

lo the Lord above for their living 
With no difference made in their ranks. 


\t Christmas there was merriment 
\long with the Christ Child’s birth. 
Each little child was made content 
With a gift to fill him with mirth. 


There was Valentine’s Day with its guesses 
Of whom would get each other’s heart. 
rill at last each one confessed 

They've been broken by a dart. 


Sometimes Easter came early 

When the Resurrection story was told, 
Of how Jesus arose through gates pearly, 
“Twas a wonderful thought to behold. 
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Nothing could be more gleeful for all 
Than the last day of school to come. 

Just as happy as they were last Fall 

For in vacation they'd see each other some. 


Now since the place has been vacated 
And no more school days are known 
The good, faithful ones have created 
A place to call their own. 
—Mary Ruth Reading, Bowling Green 





A TEACHER’S APOLOGY 


| ME, little children, 

I gave you stones in place of bread. 
I had you calling words 

When tales you should have read. 


I know that I pronounced 

Many words for you to spell. 
There were rows and rows of them 
Each word an empty shell. 


Words should be used 

For what you think and feel. 
Thus you could have learned 
Those with which you deal. 


Did I have you practice 
On the letters O and A 
When they didn’t mean the thing 
You would like to say? 


You could have used those letters 
\s they were meant to be 

To carry thoughts to others 

Each one a golden key. 

You were always getting ready 
Some day to think and do. — 
You didn’t learn to do by doing. 
I know I wasn’t fair to you. 


Did I always treat you 

\s unreasoning little drones? 

Forgive me, little children 

You asked for bread, I gave you stones. 
—Anna Dunser, Maplewood 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A proposed constitutional amendment 
increasing the bonding capacity of school 
districts from 5% to 10% of the assessed 
valuation will be on the ballot at the No- 
vember general election. It would be only 
an enabling provision. As at present, bonds 
in any given district would have to be ap- 
proved by a 2/3 majority vote. 

Increasing enrollments, reorganization 
of school districts, shifting of population, 
increasing building costs, and the lack of 
school housing construction during de- 
pression, war, and post-war periods have 
created a critical situation in this respect. 


With the present bonding capacity, 
many school districts cannot begin to meet 
the most essential of building needs. While 
the problem of assessed valuations is a 
counterpart, it seems that no immediate 
solution here is in sight. 


The passage of the proposed amend- 
ment will not be easy. Any proposal hav- 
ing tax implications in times like these 
must be carefully explained and effectively 
presented. Let us hope that parents, board 
members, and public spirited citizens may 
lead the way. 

A joint meeting of the Legislative and 
Public Relations Committees will be held 
on Saturday, May 10, with the major item 
of business a discussion looking toward the 
adoption of the proposed amendment. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


Many community association officers have 
already forwarded the names of delegates 
to attend the Leadership Conference, Au- 
gust 19-21, in Columbia. It is hoped that 
all may be represented. The meeting 
should be significant. 


IN BRIEF 


The selection of new titles for the read- 
ing circle lists is under way. The new order 
blanks will be available July 1. 

A successful season is in promise for the 
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Bunker Hill Resort. Those who have not 
been there should be sure to pay it a visit. 

If interested in any of the insurance 
programs—automobile, sickness, accident, 
hospitalization and surgical, life or school 
children—feel free to write. 

Beware of those individuals and groups 
who give only lip service to the public 
schools. 

The long drawn-out consideration of the 
Omnibus Bill will surely be ended before 
this issue is received. If nothing else, it 
has tended to bring into public focus the 
needs of the schools. 

If someone thinks the school situation 
not serious, suggest that he help locate a 
qualified elementary teacher available for 
employment. The condition grows worse 
as the increased births are reflected in all 
grades. 

A recent survey by the Research Division 
indicates that the high school districts of 
Missouri know that 1500 elementary and 
1200 high school teachers will be needed 
for next year. Where are they coming 
from? The number will continue to in- 
crease until school opens next fall. 

A classic letter of resignation dated May 
3, 1952, of a man in a good county seat 
town with a masters degree, 34 years of age 
and good personality typifies the present 
situation. One paragraph reads as follows: 
“With complete candor, Gentlemen, I must 
tell you that I am in serious financial dif- 
ficuity. A difficulty arising from the fact 
that I cannot support a family of five with 
the remuneration currently afforded mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. I, perforce, 
must leave the profession.” 

Before resigning he had cashed his few 
bonds, sold a horn for $100 and borrowed 
some money. He wanted to finish the year. 
He liked to teach school. This forcibly 
reflects the major problem in the building 
of the profession. It is the children who 
suffer. 


May your summer be pleasant and profit- 
able. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Missouri State Teachers Association Convention, Kansas City, Nov. 5-7, 1952 
For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the MSTA Convention in 
Kansas City, November 5-7, 1952. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


For One For Two Persons 

Hotel Person Double Beds Twin Beds 
DE) seisieokcugptasesabetied onan $3.00-$ 7.00 $4.50-$10.00 $7 .00-$12.00 
PD ct akpenahantusereeeeseuniedannd $2.50-$ 3.00 $3.00-$ 4.00 2.00 a“ 4 people 
DE  ccssgpaseeupbeevasseuaen $4.00-$ 6.00 $5.00-$ 7.50 .00-$ 7. 
| RR RIE $5.00-$ 7.50 $7.00-$ 9.00 $8:00-$11.00 
Commonwealth ........ 5 htereesaereeaiell $5.00-$ 8.00 $6.00-$ 8.00 $6.00-$ 8.00 
CE nc cccntneehonseneeranenwil $4.50-$ 6.00 $7.00-$ 9.00 $8.00-$10.00 
Es on a oa nine ei eee a Rea eE Oe $3.50-$ 4.00 $5.50-$ 6.00 $7.00-$ 8.00 
“ae eS $2.00-$ 3.00 $3.00-$ 5.00 
DD: cascervccotrensaucnesowensconl $2.50-$ 3.50 $3.00-$ 5.00 
EE ae oe.ce 10. $7.00-$12.00 $9.00-$13.00 
i PE cc0cencenndéevevecdseecdai $6.50-$ 7.00 8 $8.00-$10.00 
SE, dinth ident news teereatns eee $5.00-$ 7.00 $7.00-$ 9.00 $8.00-$10.00 
DE tags aceedbinedittenhaadewerael $3.50-$ 5.50 $5.50-$ 7.00 $6.50-$ 8.00 
ee iphteegewesemensann 50-$ 3.00 $3.50 up $7.00—4 people 
President ..... EEN NE oa vesnaul 5.00-$ 6.50 $6.50-$ 9.00 $8.00-$12.00 
DED scivncposdknaagbasaqeeeenseceubel $1.50-$ 4.00 $2.00-$ 4.50 
CE SS ee ee ere $2.50 34.50 
DEE cans ctawchdecesnebenneeyawusel $5.00-$ 6.00 $4.50-$ 7.00 $5.50-$ 7.50 
PT, “csicdianuedetehedhadebinsbeeen $3.00-$ 4.50 $3.50-$ 6.00 $8.00-$10.00 
EE ict bddeerieractancananestahbaeewe $4.00-$ 6.00 $6.00-$ 7.00 $8.00-$ 9.00 


Negro housing may be secured by writing direct to one of the following hotels: Parkview Hotel, 
1004 Paseo, double room with bath, $3.00-$4.00-$5.00, double room without bath, $2.50; Street 
Hotel, Paseo at 18th St., room with bath, $4.00-$8.00, room without bath, $2.50-$3.00; Paseo 
Y.M.C.A., 1824 Paseo, single bed, $1.25-$1.50; Paseo Y.W.C.A., 1903 Paseo, single bed, $1.50. 


Housing Bureau 

Convention and Visitors Bureau 

1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the Kansas City Convention, Nov. 
5-7, 1952 

Single Room [J Double Bedded Room{(_) Twin Bedded Room [J 


Rate: From ¢.................... ge First Choice Hotel .......................... 
re ae ee 
TE NO BN ntiniiceteicisisesnsenicsemntaissiiictiiai 

ey, , eee "e Fourth Choice Hotel -................. sisitadiemeae 

Arriving at Hotel Nov. ............ ay eran P.M. Leaving Nov. ............ 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations. The 
name of each hotel guest must be listed. (Please print) 


ST oe ae LOT Se 5 Te | 
ee ee er eee ee PS oo oiccndisndiniinctibintidialaba te 
a ree sseiiiecsurteabeennieiddieadis | ee ee ee ee eee 


If the hotels of your choice 

are unable to accept your 

reservation the Housing Bu- I a a 
reau will make as good a 

reservation as possible else- 


dtade. ae I I ai sicicceestensisitnenea lita, 
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Bunker Hill 


A Modern Resort fo 


UNKER HILL, the pla 

ground and recreation spo 
for teachers and their friends 
looks to a record breaking sea 
son. 

May is the most beautift 
month of spring in the Ozarks 
At that time the _ hillsides 
Bunker Hill are covered wit 
wild flowers from the humb! 
daisy to the most gorgeous blue 
bell. 

Five years of continuous in 
provement has developed a mo 
ern resort with shower and to 
let facilities, shelter house, e1 
larged dining hall, additiona 
cottages and lodges, and recrea 
tional facilities. Two new cot 
tages have just been completed 
The Willow Springs Division 0 
the State Highway Departmen 
reports that the gravel road 
leading to the resort is next 1 
line for state improvement aii 
maintenance in Shannon Cour 
ty. 

If early reservations are a 
liable basis for prediction, th 
number of teachers and guests 
to vacation at Bunker Hill wi 
exceed all records. 

The Mexico Communit! 
Teachers Association was 0! 
hand for the opening day 
Thanks to them for furnishing 
the metal name-plates and mark 
ing two extensive nature trails 
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Recreation 

Boating, fishing, swimming, 
round and square dancing, shul- 
fleboard, badminton, horseshoe 
pitching, volley bali, croquet, 
wiener roasts, marshmallow 
roasts, mountain climbing, and 
just plain relaxation are all fea- 
tured for the entertainment of 
guests. 


Reservations 

For reservations write to Bun- 
ker Hill Ranch Resort, Moun- 
tain View, or call 9-F-21. You 
will receive an immediate reply. 
lo assure yourself of accommo- 
dations, it is best to get reserva- 
tions. 


Rates 

Daily rate—$4.50 per person 
for meals and lodging. 

Weekly rate—$25.00 per per- 
son for meals and lodging. 

Special rates on meals are 
made for small children. 
Light housekeeping cottages, 
520.00 per week for two persons. 


Contributions 
Many contributions for the 
development of the Resort have 
been received recently. We wish 
to express appreciation for 
them: 
(Continued next page) 
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Clinton Co. CTA. .......... .. . .§20.00 Catherine Bohnert, Irene Argen- Fo 
'Schuyler Co. C.T.A. ............ 960 bright .. vile sitcivecane ee 
St. Charles Co. C.T.A. ...... 20.00 James E. Judd .. ; ‘nts 5.00 
‘Consumers Cooperative Ass’n . 50.00 Pacific C.T.A. .. . 20.00 
‘Clayton C.T.A. < 25-00 Mexico C.T.A. 25.00 
Brentwood C.T.A. ... 10.00 §t. Louis Roosevelt C.T.A. 2... 30.00 
' Sarcoxie C.T.A. ... ...... §00 §t. Joseph District .... Q5-00 
Columbia C.T.A. ee . 25.00 Poplar Bluff C.T.A. ...... cesses SED 
Joplin C.T.A. “" . 50.00 Hannibal C.T.A. ces 
| V. W. Welch, J. D. VanPelt, Mary Sedalia C.T.A. .. ; .. 25.00 A! 
Irene Gaw, Lenore Thornton, Normandy C.T.A. 2... 40.00 a 
new Cc 
| of Ed 
school 
or cla 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY xX 
dent « 
, 1952 SUMMER SESSION Count 
First Term: June 5- July 16 Second Term: July 17 - August 27 formu 
The University of Kansas City offers during the Summer Session an extensive program a list 
in the Liberal Arts and Sciences. regula 
ed gui 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — 
P P . that e: 
All courses required for certification of elementary and secondary teachers, counsel- satter 
ors, librarians, principals, and superintendents are available. Comprehensive offerings P 
taught by regular staff and visiting professors. lector 
ations 
VISITING PROFESSORS PHILOSOPHY OF local s 
(Each course may carry one hour credit.) * 
DR, ERNEST O. MELBY (June 20-July 5), INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Succ 
Dean, School of Education, N. Y. U. “Super- le 
vision and Organization of Teaching.” DR. CHRISTOPHER V. SALMON (June 9- depenc 
DR. HERBERT S. ZIM (June 9-June 14), June 20), Professor of Philosophy, Vanderbilt school 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois, University, “Three Political Philosophers: 
“Science Education in the Elementary School.” Hobbes, Locke, and Mill.” be esta 
teachir 
HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP DR. QUINCY WRIGHT (June 23-July 5), , 
Professor of History, University of Chicago, ; 
(June 5-July 16) “American Foreign Relations.” gantzat 
Third annual workshop on problems of Club, 
group and personal prejudices. Lectures, MR. GBRORGE CATLIN (July 3-July 16). like ho 
seminars, research. National leaders and regu- English Philosopher and Author, “Modern 
lar faculty. May carry six hours credit. British Political Uheory.” All of 
the bo 
MUSIC INSTITUTE (June 9- July 16) advice 
MUSIC EDUCATION (June 9-July 3) MASTER CLASSES 4 
ak. Director of Music, Kan- MACK HARRELL (Baritone, Metropolitan schools 
MAREE MURLIN, Supervisor of Music, Opera, Juilliard, Salzburg Festival), Voice, 
Kansas City, Miss ouri. Oratorio, Opera (June 9-June 20) Better 
LOWER ELEMENTARY—UPPER  ELE- 
ROBERT GOLDSAND (Pianist, Internation- > 
pre yes eg on pe ay materials, al Concert Tours, Cincinnati Conservatory), The. 
SECONDARY, | Vocal, | instrumental, | and Plane (June 23-July 3). philoso 
general music classes; laboratory o ty- 
voice High School Scholarship Choir. F —_ —~ er. Co Ge Sane Dr. Sco 
CHORAL SEMINAR (June 9-June 20) «CCC possible 
. Fifty -voice High Scheel Scholarship Choir oaching (June une f th 
rom Greater Kansas ty; emphasis on opera 0 es 
and operetta production, stagecraft, rehearsal APPLIED MUSIC, THEORY, HISTORY AND 
techniques, materials, conducting. APPRECIATION (June 5-July 16) In th 
use by : 
For information concerning these courses and for the complete Liberal Arts and pro- educati 
fessional curriculums offered in the Summer Session, address the Director of Admissions. detailed 
1. 
5100 ROCKHILL ROAD KANSAS CITY 4, MISSOURI ly. 
s FH 
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Formulating School Policy 


Two county superintendents have prepared for their 
schools a statement of philosophy of education, 





school board policies, rules and regulations 


PPROVED schools, in order to receive 

a rating of A, AA, or AAA, under the 
new Classification of the State Department 
of Education, first will need to establish 
school policies relating to school standards 
or classifications. 

C. A. Repp, Cooper County superinten- 
dent of schools, and C. F. Scotten, Pettis 
County superintendent of schools, have 
formulated a philosophy of education and 
a list of school board policies, rules and 
regulations which could serve as a suggest- 
ed guide for use by other county superin- 
tendents of the state. It is contemplated 
that each individual district will adapt the 
pattern to its local needs by deleting pas- 
sages that do not apply and adding regu- 
lations which may be needed for peculiar 
local situations. 

Successful operation of a school district 
depends on clear cut objectives of every 
school board in the county. Policies must 
be established relating to teaching and non- 
teaching personnel, pupils, community or- 
ganizations like the P.T.A. and the 4-H 
Club, and special pupil welfare services 
like hot lunch programs and health clinics. 
All of these policies can be drawn up by 
the board of education with the aid and 
advice of the county superintendent, the 
person with the closest contact with all the 
schools within the county. 


Better Service 


The purpose of setting up a school board 
philosophy, according to Mr. Repp and 
Dr. Scotten, is to “help to obtain the best 
possible educational services for the pupils 
of the school district.” 

In the statement of philosophy issued for 
use by school boards the following general 
educational objectives are given in a more 
detailed form: 

: 1. School money should be spent wise- 
y: 
2. The school program should be broad 
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enough to train students to be good citi- 
zens. 

3. Special services in transportation, mu- 
sic and art programs, and hot lunch pro- 
grams should be provided. 

4- Well-trained teachers should be con- 
tracted. 

5- The school’s physical facilities should 
be adequate to meet the students’ needs. 

6. The school should be governed by 
the rules and regulations of the State of 
Missouri and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

7. The county superintendent is recog- 
nized as the local education advisor. 


General Policies 


Following the statement of the school 
board’s philosophy are listed the general 
objectives of the board of education. These 
include providing adequate curricula and 
facilities, an educational program that will 
contribute to the students’ character and 
will develop good citizenship, learning ex- 
periences that will prepare youths to earn 
a living, a curriculum that will challenge 
the student, and an appreciation of the 
cultural values of life. 


Rules and Regulations 


Finally, the superintendents have sug- 
gested a list of rules and regulations for 
boards of education to incorporate into a 
statement of their policies. These rules are 
centered around the personalities impor- 
tant to the school. A separate set of regula- 
tions is provided for the school board, 
school clerk, county superintendent, teach- 
er, pupil, and non-teaching personnel such 
as cooks, bus drivers, and janitors. 

Single copies of these rules and regula- 
tions and a.satisfactory statement of school 
board policy and objectives can be obtained 
by writing Dr. C. F. Scotten, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sedalia, Mo. 
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Nursery School in 
Phrae, Thailand 


Thailand’s government has a 
Ten-Year Plan of Educatigon- 
al Development. Among the 
experimental projects is one 
to provide an extra three-year 
course after the general ele- 
mentary course of four years. 


Demonstration School 
in Chiengrai, Thailand 


| 
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WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER Mathematics Books 


Sound, modern training in presentations that are clear and 
simple yet adequate at every point. Algebra Book I, Ele- 
mentary Course; Algebra Book II, Second Course, Com- 
plete; New Plane Geometry; Solid Geometry, Revised. 





Write for circulars SMITH: Your Life aS a Citizen 


on these books. We ; ba ; , if Pa 
shall be glad to \ new inspiring book on the meaning and duties of citizen- 


send them. ship, which carries boys and girls from government as it 
functions in the community and nation to the world com- 
munity of the United Nations. By Harriet Fullen Smith 


with Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. 
_ HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK: Better English d 
| This new series offers a clear-cut approach to the teaching an 


| of English, specific directions for study, and a new, efficient COM PANY 
: 


| organization. Grade 7, Grade 8, and Grade 9 ready. Work- en 
S ; : “2801 Prairie Ave. 


books and Teachers’ Manuals for each be 0k. Chicago 16 











COMING MAY 15—ALL NEW 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


New and Larger Format 
New Typography 
New and Larger Pictures 
New Maps 
New Content—More Emphasis on 
Modern Times 


If you are planning to change your textbook of world history for next 
year, write us now for a copy of this beautiful new book. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


2231 SOUTH PARK WAY CHICAGO 16, ILL. 























Galen E. Lankford, principal at Louisiana 
Highschool for the past nine years, has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at Monroe City 
effective July 1. He will succeed Mr. C. L. Gott- 
mann who has resigned to enter the business 
field. 


Walter Gammeter, principal of Beaumont 
Highschool, St. Louis, reports an outstanding 
School Savings Program. The pupils of Beau- 
mont have invested $6,688.85 in Defense Stamps 
and Bonds during the October 1-March 3 period. 


Z. F. Pfost, teacher of social studies, Mary- 
ville Highschool, has had the honor of having 
one of his students, Miss Marilyn LaMar, named 
Missouri’s good citizen in the state D.A.R. con- 
test. For the past six years Mr. Pfost has super- 
vised Maryville’s entry in this contest. Of the 
six he has coached, five have placed among the 
top three. 


Alton Carnell, McDonald County superinten- 
dent of schools, tells us that eight of the rural 
schools of his county are participating in the 
School Savings Program. 


E. E. Camp, superintendent, Monett public 
schools, recently supplied us with a copy of “The 
Monett Times.” It was interesting to note that 
of 19 major items on the front page, nine were 
written about the Monett schools. Schools were 
mentioned in six of the eight columns on the 
front page. Superintendent Camp states that 
this is about the average coverage the schools 
have received in each issue of the local paper. 


Miriam Weckman, principal of Marlborough 
School, Kansas City, tells us that the initiative 
for the adoption of the U. S. Treasury’s School 
Savings Program in her school came from the 
children themselves because of interest created 
by television broadcasts. Their parents heartily 
endorse this savings training, one of the 
mothers volunteering to sell the stamps at 
en each Friday, the school’s stamp 

ay. 


John W. Guthrie, superintendent of the Ava- 
lon schools, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with school district R-IV of Livingston 
County. 


Roy Nolte, superintendent, Clinton public 
schools, has resigned effective at the close of 
this school year. Mr. Nolte has accepted a po- 
sition in the adult education department of 
Omaha University. 
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Mrs. Marlene Graue of Blue Springs and Mrs. 
Grace Hopkins of New Haven are new teach- 
ers in the elementary department of the Wash- 
ington schools. 


H. P. Edmondson, superintendent of Urbana 
public schools for the past six years, will head 
the school system of Walnut Grove next year. 


Clayton Poynter, superintendent, New Frank. 
lin public schools for the past four years, has 
resigned in order to accept the superintendency 
at King City. 


L. J. Shultz, superintendent, Cape Girardeau 
public schools, writes that all seven of his 
schools are participating actively in the School 
Savings Program. He has appointed P. H. Stur- 
geon, director of education, as the School Say 
ings Chairman. Mr. Sturgeon reports that 
$918.55 was invested in Defense Stamps and 
Bonds in January and that the pupils are much 
interested in the thrift program. 


James Norman has recently been employed 
as music supervisor in Stockton R-1 Highschool 
to replace Bill L. Lykke who has entered mili 
tary service. Mr. Norman was graduated from 
Drury College in February. 


N. C. Shawver has been awarded the Doctor 
of Education degree by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Shawver was formerly a 
science and biology teacher in the Centerview, 
Deepwater and Pattonville Highschools. 


Raymond H. Patterson, superintendent of 
schools at Reeds Spring, was listed in the 15th 
annual Who’s Who in American Education 
yearbook. 


Supt. Jack Flint of Cainsville recently signed 
a contract to return as superintendent of Cains- 
ville School for the 1952-53 school year. 


Zella Murray, librarian, University City Publi 
Schools, has been elected president of the Mis 
souri Association of School Librarians. She is 
also president of the St. Louis County School 
Librarians Association. 


Paul S. McKee, superintendent of the James- 
town public schools for the past four years, has 
resigned effective July 1 to accept the ‘head post 
at Smithton. He succeeds Mr. B. B. Ihrig who 
has served as superintendent at Smithton for 
the past 19 years. Mr. Ihrig plans to retire at 
the end of this school year. 
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HUNNEWELL APPROVES 
SICK LEAVE PLAN 


The Hunnewell board of education recently 
approved a sick leave plan providing five days 
ot sick leave for each teacher during the 
school year. The board has approved a 10 per 
cent increase in salary for all teachers. 

Superintendent A. Z. Black has been re- 
elected for a third term. 


OPEN NEW SCHOOL 


Some 106 students enrolled in District R-8 
near Troy, Mo., recently moved into new school 
quarters. 

The new school has four rooms, a lunch room, 
rest room facilities, and the latest heating and 
ventilation devices. 

Mrs. C. W. Parker of Ava is principal and 
the four teachers are Mrs. Dora Jo Mahan, 
Mrs. Lena Pierce, Mrs. Norma Horner, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Williams. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
SELECT OFFICERS 


Leroy F. Mason, Jackson, Mo., was recently 
elected president of the Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association at a meeting in Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Other new officers are: Band vice-president, 
Chester Moffatt, Springfield; orchestra vice- 
president, James M. Dillinger, Hannibal; choral 
vice-president, Esther Replogle, Webster 
Groves; elementary music, Robert Milton, Kan- 
sas City; and secretary-treasurer, Marguerite 
Teeter, Joplin. 

George C. Wilson, Columbia, retiring presi- 
dent, was elected a director on the executive 
council along with Geraldine Teufel, Sedalia, 
and J. R. Huckstep, Raytown. 


EASTON PLANS 
BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS 


The Easton Reorganized District No. 2, is 
planning extensive building improvements, ac- 
cording to F. H. Barbee, superintendent of 
schools. Last January the district voted $80,- 
000 in bonds to provide for the construction of 
a new elementary school building which will 
also contain a gymnasium and lunchroom. 

The present building will house the high- 
school which is also being reconditioned. It is 
hoped that by next October 1 the new building 
will be ready for occupancy. 


SCHOOL UNIT COMPLETE 


A new addition has been completed on the 
Caplinger Mills school, an elementary attend- 
ance unit of Stockton R-1. They now have a 
large dining room, kitchen, and storage space 
for their hot lunch program in addition to two 
new classrooms, restrooms, furnace, and large 
all-purpose room which may be used as a class- 
room if needed. 
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You re & sifed 


TO JOIN 


The HEART of AMERICA 
TEACHERS’ TOUR 


California and the 
Pacitic Northwest 


Special Trips leaving 
July 4 and Aug. 8 


17 days All-Expense 


Only 





a 


plus tex 


e Visit . .. Grand Canyon—Riverside 
—Los Angeles—San Diego —Tijuana, 
Old Mexico—San Francisco—Portland— 
Seattle—Victoria—Columbia River High 
way—Salt Lake City—Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

®@ Special reception at University of 
California 

@ 13 nights in outstanding hotels 

® Delicious meals 

® Deluxe air-conditioned coaches travel- 
ling via Santa Fe-Southern Pacific- 
Union Pacific 

LIMITED PARTY ...PLAN NOW! 





THIS TRIP AVAILABLE 
ON THE 
TRAVEL CREDIT PLAN 











arrangements by 
LEE KIRKLAND TRAVEL 





~~ 
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916 GRAND AVE. 
PHONE VICTOR 4744 KANSAS CITY, MO 
References: City National Bank & Trust 
Cn, &. Goo 


USE THIS COUPON 


O Please send literature. 
© Enclosed is $10.00 deposit for firm 
reservation aboard July 4 [) August 
8 HEART OF AMERICA 
CHERS TOUR. 








Address 


City & State 








American 
Bustines 


YOUR VACATION HOST FOR 
ECONOMY TOURS AND TRIPS 





e ONE RESERVATION 
e COMPLETELY PLANNED 
e LOW-COST CARE-FREE TOURS 


For Complete Information Consult Your 
Local Agent or Mail Coupon for FREE Folder 


(J TOUR TO MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland . . . 
Yellowstone Park. See . . . enjoy 
Old Faithful, Yellowstone Falls, The 
Grand Canyon of Yellowstone .. . 
and hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and deer. 


(] TOUR TO COLORFUL COLORADO 
You’ll treasure the memories of 
Colorful Colorade .. . beautiful 
DENVER, massive mountains, 
dense forests, crystal lakes, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Pikes 
Peak and other thrills. 


oO TOUR TO GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the romance 
of Wonderful San Francisco’s China- 
town, Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrilling trip 
to Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
world capital of movies, radio and 
television. 

(J Tour To HISTORIC EAST 

See Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, and many memorable sights. 
Then to fascinating New York . . . 
the thrill of the Statue of Liberty 
and thousands of other sights. 


AMERICAN BUSLINES, INC, 
616 S$. Michigan Ave. Chicage 5, tl. 
Please send FREE folders checked abova. 
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BRENTWOOD TO ADD 
2 NEW INSTRUCTORS 


The Brentwood Public Schools will add tw 
special instructors to the teaching staff next 
year. One will teach physical education in th: 
elementary schools, and the other will teac!l 
art in both the elementary schools and tl 
highschool. 

Improvement of building facilities at Frazier 
Elementary School and a decline in enroll 
ment at the L’Ouverture Elementary School 
making it possible to use the gymnasium for 
the purpose for which it was intended has 
necessitated the employment of a special teac! 
er in physical education. 


MONETT INCREASES SALARIES 


The Monett board of education at its Marcl 
meeting increased teachers’ salaries for thi 
coming year, provided the school levy voted on 
April 1 carried. 

The board increased the salary schedule $190 
per year for A.B. degree teachers and $180 per 
year for Master’s degree teachers. 

According to Superintendent E. E. Camp this 
means that teachers with four years college 
training can start in the Monett Schools at 
$2403 and advance $45 per year until a maxi 
mum of $2583 has been reached. Teachers wit! 
Master’s degrees or five or more years of col 
Ige training can start at $2565 and advance $45 
per year until a maximum of $2925 has been 
reached. 


ST. CHARLES C.T.A. 
ENJOYS SUPPER 


Some 94 members of the St. Charles Com 
munity Teachers Association and their families 
enjoyed a pot luck supper March 20 at the St 
Charles Highschool cafeteria. 

Following the supper the group heard Allen 
Goodridge of the junior highschool faculty 
talk on credit unions and Supt. Stephen Black- 
hurst talk on the local school finances. Blac! 
hurst showed the teachers with graphs t! 
compiliation of all available financial data of the 
school district for more than 20 years. T! 
graphs showed the correlation of tax rate 
evaluation, and 


salaries. 
12 SCHOOLS ADDED 
TO REEDS SPRING DISTRICT 


Ten rural schools from Stone 
two from Barry County were recently added 


County and 


the Reeds Spring School district, according to 


Raymond H. Patterson, superintendent. 

There are now five highschool districts and 
one rural school in Stone County. The rural 
school will be consolidated into a Barry County 
school district in the near future. Reeds Spring 
is now the largest school in the county with 
200 highschool students and 500 elementary 
pupils. 

Reeds Spring held an election April 1 on a 
bond issue calling for funds to build eight new 
classrooms and a vocational agricultural build 
ing. 
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AUGUSTA DISTRICT PASSES 
$40,000 BOND ISSUE NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


» ; 20 ' s ti h ill find 
A $40,000 school bond issue passed 382 to 86 ee as 


March 1 in the Augusta School District, Morris 
Pegler, superintendent of the Augusta School, 
reports. 

The funds will be used for an addition to 
the present school buildings. The addition in- 
cludes an auditorium-gymnasium seating 300, 
a home economics room, and a general kitchen. 
The kitchen will be used to prepare hot school 
lunches. 

The auditorium-gymnasium will be used for 
physical education, a lunch room, basketball 
games, and assemblies. 


8 AUXVASSE TEACHERS 
ACCEPT NEW CONTRACTS 


Eight members of the faculty of the Aux- 
vasse Consolidated School were recently re- 
elected by the board of education and all have 
accepted 1952-53 contracts. 

Highschool teachers renamed were Supt. 
Floyd L. Marshall, and Mrs. Marshall, John F. Th ili R a 
Uhlig of Mokane, and Mrs. Lucille Sutter of ri ing ecor a 
Fulton. The elementary school teachers are 
Mrs. Hazel Gregory, Mrs. Virginia Peters, Mrs. 
Maby! Bell, and Miss Edith Rae Rutter, all of 
Mexico. 





—with matching color slides 
that offer delightful way to learn 
to identify songs and birds 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech therapists from the public schools of 
Missouri met in Jefferson City March 15 to 
discuss questions relating to their work and to of birds in their natural habitats as 
hear talks by Richard S. Dabney, director of the ad ran ee 
section of special education of Missouri, and these records. They are a project of 
Mrs. Gretchen Phair, director of speech cor- Cornell University. 
rection tor the State of Wisconsin. 

\ feature of the day’s program was the 
organization of discussion groups in which the 
therapists talked about the problems of particu- true-life color slides of each bird. 
lar interest to them. Six discussion groups were 3 f aad : 
held in the morning and five in the inn. Your Bd. of Ed., PT A, or Library 

\fter the group meetings, the therapists heard might help you acquire them 
reports on such topics as community and 2 PY a , 
parent relationships, in-service training for ° 
teachers, the andiae of cases the sanaouinaies If further interested: These records are 
should attempt to see each week, and tech- vinylite in 2 Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM I 
niques for treating voice problems, stuttering, —72 songs; 10”; $8.50. ALBUM II—51 
and articulatory difficulties. : : 

Mrs. Phair told of the Wisconsin speech cor- 
rection program. She described a special plan 
for speech therapy being carried on in Milwau- | postpaid. Write to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
kee and told about the rural programs now in 
progress in Wisconsin. 

rhe group of 60 therapists from about 30 . 
Missouri os, nl ~ Ee <a welcomed by Dr. | The cooling flavor and pleasant 
H. Pat Wardlaw, assistant commissioner of chewing of refreshing, delicious 
education, and A. L. Crow, superintendent of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
the Jefferson City Schools. The plan for the — 
discussion groups was presented by Dr. Char- 
lotte G. Wells of the University of Missouri, tension. 
and the entire program was under the joint Just try it, 
sponsorship of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Section of Special Education, and 
the University Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


ornithology is said to have so suc- 


THERAPISTS DISCUSS | No other undertaking in the field of 


cessfully recorded authentic songs 


To accompany the records are lovely 





songs; 12”; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR 


SLIDES, 75¢ each. Everything at cost and 


PRESS, Ithaca, New York, 


helps relieve 
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ARTISTA 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! 
Used straight from the tube, 
this water-soluble paint has 
many of the characteristics of 
oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
it to the consistency of water 
color paint or tempera. Colors 
are permanent, non-toxic and 
fast-drying. Sold in sets or sin- 
gle tubes. Circular on 
request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in 
Missouri! is Frank J. Browne 

















SEEK PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


Lawrence County Teachers are profession- 
ally trained. Not a single county examination 
for certification was given by Hugh H. Hem- 
bree, county superintendent of schools, March 
14-15. Teachers have or plan to become certifi- 
cated on the basis of professional training rather 
than by county examinations. 


ST. JOSEPH EMPLOYS 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


The St. Joseph board of education has em- 
ployed William B. Ittner, Inc., architects, as a 
consulting firm in the proposed $1,900,000 school 
construction program. 

The St. Louis firm will serve as consultant 
to three St. Joseph architects who are begin- 
ning work on a new Bartlett School, Crippled 
Children’s School facilities, and at Lafayette and 
Hosea Schools. 


SOUTHEAST PRINCIPALS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Byron L. Boyer, Poplar Bluff, was elected 
president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers Association at the group’s sec- 
ond annual spring meeting March 29 at Dexter 
Some 90 educators attended the meeting. 

Other officers elected for the coming year 
Vice-president, Fielding A. Poe, Sikeston; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Opal Wright, Farmington; re 
porter, Bennie Joe Harris, Portageville. 

The group discussed “Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Children” at the morning session of 
the meeting and “Revision of the Elementary 
Courses of Study for Missouri” during the aif- 
ternoon talks. T. T. St. Clair, this year’s presi- 
dent, presided over a short business meeting. 

Dr. Charles Cooper, guidance specialist from 
Southeast Missouri State College, told the 
group about “Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools.” The schools should look on the stu 
dents as individuals and become aware of the 
great range of abilities within each class, he said. 

At the afternoon session, Raymond Dough 
erty, president of the State Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals, reported on the progress 
of the revision of elementary courses of study 
in Missouri. He explained the method of work- 
ing on the revision and read portions which are 
already completed. 

Mrs. Dorothy Brown, an association member 
from Dexter, reported on the progress of the 
Missouri Citizen’s Commission. She explained 
what the attitudes of the lay people of the state 
were toward the Commission as shown by ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Commission. 

The Southeast Missouri Elementary Princi- 
pals have held two special area meetings during 
the past year, one at Farmington and one at 
Hayti. The spring meeting was the second 
held by the group. The first one was held April 
28, 1951, in Cape Girardeau. 
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TRADES CLASS CONSTRUCTS 
CAFETERIA STOOLS 


The building trades class of Raytown High- 
school is constructing 300 new cafeteria stools 
for Eastwood School in Consolidated District 
No. 2 in Jackson County. The class is working 
under the direction of R. Milton Cochran, 
head of the highschool industrial arts program. 

The 18-inch-high stools are being construct- 
ed on an assembly line basis by the class. The 
tops are made from oak, the legs from metal, 
and the varnishing and painting also is done 
in the shop. 


ELDON TEACHERS ASK 
RETIREMENT LAW CHANGES 
fhe Classroom Teachers Association of Eldon 


has made two recommendations for change in 
the Missouri Public School Retirement Act. 


The association recommends that the method 
of determining the average salary in computing 
the benefits of a retiring member be changed 
from “earnings last ten years” to “earnings of 
the ten consecutive years in which the highest 
salary was received.” 


It further recommends that the “reduction 
factor” used in cutting the benefits of those 
retiring at the ages of 60 through 64 years 
be abolished or altered so those members who 
have served 30 years can retire with full bene- 
lit regardless of their age. 


BRENTWOOD TO PURCHASE 
PLAYGROUND PROPERTY 


The Brentwood board of education plans the 
purchase of additional property near L’Ouver- 
ture Elementary. School for enlarging the exist- 
ing playground space at the school. Approxi- 
mately one acre will be bought. 

Plans include surrounding the school property 
with a cyclone playground fence, constructing 
a softball diamond and backstop, and leveling 
and seeding the playground area. 


RAYTOWN SCHOOLS 
SET UP MECHANICS SHOP 


The board of education of Consolidated Dis- 
trict No. 2 of Jackson County has set up this 
year a mechanics shop to repair 19 school busses 
used to transport students in the district. 

The board has employed a full-time mechanic 
to work on the busses and thus is avoiding 
sending them to outside shops for repair. More 
than 90 per cent of all work done on the 
busses can be completed in the district’s well- 
equipped shop. 

Equipment includes an air compressor, a valve 
grinding machine, an overhead hoist, a distribu 
tor testing stand, a voltage regulator, equipment 
for all battery work, arc and gas welders, and a 
gas pump. 

The shop can hold three busses and stocks of 
parts are stored on shelves lining the walls 
Joe Herndon is Superintendent of the District 
2 schools. 
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n ol WASHINGTON es r++ UNIVERSITY 
tary SS 
> al- 
resi- SAINT LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
1g. 
ait SUMMER SCHOOL 1952 
Six Week Session Five Week Session 
the June 16 to July 25 July 28 to August 29 
itary 
stu EIGHT WEEK SESSION (Fine Arts and some Engineering) 
the June 16 to August 8 
said. Extensive offerings of undergraduate and graduate courses from: 
ugh- The Liberal Arts College; The Schools of Engineering, Architecture, Business and Public 
Ele- Administration, Social Work, Fine Arts; and from Sever Institute of Technology. 
ress Most certification requirements for elementary and secondary teachers 
tudy and for teachers of special education may be met. 
ork- 
| are WORKSHOPS—FOUR OR SIX WEEKS 
1) Human Growth and Development; 2) Teaching the Atypical Child; 3) Science Education; 
nber 4) Developmental Reading, Elementary and Secondary; 5) Arts and Crafts; 6) Human 
the Relations. 
— WORKSHOPS—THREE WEEKS 
ues- 1) Economic Education, June 16 to July 3; 2) Developmental and Remedial Reading in coopera- 
P tion with St. Louis Public Schools and St. Louis University, June 16 to July 3. 
inci- The St. Louis area offers many cultural and recreational opportunities. 
ring 
e at For complete information request a Summer School bulletin from: 
cond Director of Summer School, Washington University 


\ pril St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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| ST. CHARLES RAISES WAS: 
NON-RESIDENT TUITION oos 
More vgenge connie Ce tan ae 
ic St. Charles board of education has cd Che 


-_ | cided to raise non-resident tuition and tra creased 
sig t seeing | portation charges for pupils living out of ers Wi 
il |} St. Charles district. creases 
per rr e Highschool tuition will go up from $175 t pers of 
: = $225 and grade school tuition will be increase the sup 
from your Canadian Pacific from $115 per year to $150. Transportatio: Expe 
. : ; charges have been increased from $72.50 pe he W: 
train to the Canadian Rockies! ar ao Ok Rigs 
The increase in charges was necessitated by receivet 
the increased costs in the operation of tl SE 
schools. intende: 
eld te 
lannil 
MUSIC WORKSHOP — 
UNE 16-23 
J CLAY 


“Music for your Classroom” is the theme for WINS 
the Conference on Elementary School Music j; 
scheduled for June 16-23 at the University o lhe 
Missouri. This conference is designed to interest school 
the regular classroom teacher who has _ had 

very little special training in music, and the 
music specialist who works as a consultant or 
helper to the regular classroom teacher. 

Each summer the University brings an out- 
standing specialist in the field of elementar 
MEALS TO REMEMBER served enroute, school music to take part in the conference. This 
are high-spots of every Canadian Pacific year it will be Miss Charlotte DuBois, asso 
GR | ciate professor of music education at the Uni 
versity of Texas. Miss DuBois has had out 
standing success in this type of work. Sh 
understands particularly well the problems oi 
the classroom teacher. Regular and visiting staf 
members of the University will also take part 
on the conference program. 

Discussion at the conference will be aimed at 
very practical problems including: (1) Success 
ful ways in which a teacher with a poor singing 
voice can teach her children to sing well, (2 
where to find new and attractive songs for th 
children in your classroom, (3) how to help t 
child who is weak in pitch to sing better, (4 
how to develop your children rhythmically 
through the use of simple homemade instru 
ments, (5) listening to music—ior fun, and 
how the classroom teacher can build interest 
and enjoyment through teaching the simple 
inexpensive, melodic flutes and fifes. 

Although held during the second week of sum 
mer session, the conference is not a direct part 
of the summer session. Three sessions are | 
ing held each day—8:30 to 10 a.m., 10:30 
12:00 noon, and 2 to 4 p.m. Regular summe! 
session students may attend part of the sessions 
if facilities permit. Special concerts and e 
tertainment features are planned for the eve! 
THROUGH CANADA’S SCENIC ROCKIES ings. 
by air-conditioned Canadian Pacific This is the third consecutive summer 
Diesel trains! Great nature sights! | such a conference has been sponsored | 
University. As with the previous one: 


x of. | registration fee is required. 
Women teachers who attend may stay } 
University dormitories if they wish. For fur 


For information, see your local agent ther information concerning housing or othe! 
or any Canadian Pacific office. | details, write to Paul W. Mathews, 209 Lathroj 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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SIGHT-SEE CANADA without driver's 
worries from comfortable Canadian 
Pacific trains! This is Banff, in Canada’s 
sky-high Rockies! 


WIDE BERTHS, roomettes, modern ac- 
commodations and Canadian Pacific’s 
thoughtful service make every trip a re- 
laxing pleasure. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 
BOOST SALARIES 


The Washington board of education has in- 
creased the starting salary of beginning teach- 
ers Without experience to $2,600. Salary in- 
creases were also granted to all present mem- 
pers of the teaching staff, the principals and 
the superintendent. 

Experienced elementary teachers who entered 
the Washington school system in 1941 at sal 
aries of $900 will receive $2,200 more than they 
received 11 years ago. 

C. J. Burger will begin his 23rd year as super 
intendent in Washington this July. He has also 
eld teaching or other positions in Maryville, 
lannibal, Joplin, and Huntsville 


CLAYTON SCHOOL PLAN 
WINS BLUE RIBBON 


The design of the proposed Clayton High- 
building was recently awarded a blue 
merit at the regional conference of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

\ jury of school building architects and 
specialists was impressed by the contemporary, 
campus-type design, the separation of different 
school activities, the provision for free flow of 
student traffic, and the generous size—more 
than 21 acres—of the school site. Only five blue 
ribbon awards were made for 89 school build- 
ing plans exhibited at the conference. 


school 


ribbon of 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REVIEW 


The yearly report of the Lexington schools 
was carried recently by the Lexington Adver- 
tiser-News. A comprehensive review of all the 
activities of Junior-Senior Highschool, Central, 
Arnold, and Douglass Schools was written by 
a school committee headed by Glen W. Whitney 


PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 
MADE IN ST. LOUIS 


R. R. Brisbin, assistant principal, Cleveland 
Highschool, has been promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of Southwest Highschool. 

Other promotions made by the board of edu- 
cation are: Otto P. C. Rost, principal of Shen- 
andoah School to be assistant principal of Cen- 
tral Highschool; and Arthur J. Svoboda to be 
assistant principal of Cleveland Highschool. 


NEW CAMBRIA VOTES 
BUILDING LEVY 


The New Cambria school district at the 
election voted a $2.00 building levy for a 
year period. The vote was 389 to 83 

The funds from the levy will be used to build 
additional classrooms and an auditorium-gym 
nasium 

Superintendent Paul Wickless, who has been 
head of the school system for the past 25 years, 
says that all teachers have been reelected at an 
increase in salary 
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SPRINGFIELD TRUCK & EQUIP. 
Commercial & Glenstone 
Springfield, Mo. 








ARE BETTER 





ARC WELDED FRAME—HIGH TENSILE STEEL 
RIVETED PANELS—COMPLETELY INSULATED 
MORE DURABLE—LOWER PRICED 
Good transportation starts with the proper choice of equipment. 
Let us help you. 


“With Lives to Guard Use Ward Buses’ 


MORT BUS SALES 
O’Fallon, Mo. 
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THE NEW 


Library Record Book 


Complete with instructions for the 
organization and classification of the 
elementary school library in accord- 
ance with the A-B-C grouping sys- 
tem. Space is provided for the list- 
ing of 800 volumes. Size 8%4x1l, 
bound in durable cover. 


75c each 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Library cards, pockets, date due slips 
borrowers cards, file cards and other 
library supplies also avaiiable 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1602 Hodiamont Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 

















See Us For ALL Your 


CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT 


and Supplies 

Z rat" ty 
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FREE planning service in 





your cafeteria. 


Park Free ° Z 
Adjoining CAHILNGet’S 
1003-11 Market St. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. or 


, COLUMBIA VOTERS APPROVE 
| TAX HIKE 





The voters of the Columbia school district on 
a 


| April 1 approved a tax increase of 25 cents to 
| be used for teacher salaries. The vote was 208] 


to 218. 
Also approved by a vote of 2049 to 232 was 
a $225,000 bond issue. 


ADOPT SICK LEAVE PLAN 
FOR TEACHERS 


The board of education of District R-3 of 
Putnam County recently adopted a sick leav 
plan for all teachers, according to Superinten 
dent Alice Thompson. 

Miss Thompson was recently re-employed to 
serve in her present position for another term 
She has been head of the Lucerne-Powersvill 
Reorganized District for the past three years 


POLO MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


Polo Reorganized District No. 7 of Caldwell 
County has made many improvements during 
the past year, according to Cecil Harden, who 
was recently reelected superintendent of schools 

The district has a new modern elementary 
school complete with a cafeteria which will 
seat about 300. An agriculture shop has been 
constructed of cement blocks. 

Five new 48-passenger busses have been 
leased since the first of the year, making a total 
of seven busses in use by the district. 

Under the direction of Mr. Keith House, a 
band program has been started. This is in ad 
dition to the regular full-time fundamental mu 
sic program conducted by Mrs. Eula Schaeffer 


HENRY COUNTY TEACHERS 
DISCUSS TEACHING METHODS 


Some 47 members of the Henry County Com 
munity Teachers Association discussed practi 
cal teaching methods at their March meeting 
in Clinton. 

O. M. Kimbrough, county superintendent of 
schools, presided, and Jack Reed of the Mis 
souri Conservation Commission was the prin 
cipal speaker. Two movies were shown, one on 
proper types of films to show young school 
children and the other on classroom discipline 

Miss Virginia Calvird presided over th 
group’s business meeting at which the asso- 
ciation’s new constitution was read. 

The association’s annual luncheon was held 
March 15 in Clinton. 


TEACHERS FEDERATIONS 
MERGE AUG. 1 


Three international teachers’ organizations 
will merge into one Aug. 1 when the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession meets for the first time in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

The three organizations that will pool their 
efforts and resources in this new venture are 
the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (W.O.T.P.), The International Feder- 
tion of Teachers Associations, and the Federa- 
tion Internationale des Professeurs de 1'En- 
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seignment Secondaire Officiel. Dr. Torres Bo- 
det, director general of UNESCO, has been 
invited to address the inaugural session. 

The W.O.T.P. will hold its last annual 
meeting in Copenhagen July 26-31 and then 
will be ready to disband in favor of the newer 
Confederation. Theme of the W.O.T.P. meet- 
ing will be “The Role of the Teachers Asso- 
ciations in Guarding the Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Teachers.” 

[he other international organizations are 
expected to hold meetings before Aug. 1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES GROUP 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


New officers elected recently by the Missouri 
Council for Social Studies are: President, 
Grace Gardner, Springfield State College; vice- 
president, Arch Troelstrup, Stephens College; 
secretary-treasurer, James A. Burkhart, Ste- 
phens College. 

Elected to the board of control for two year 
terms were Mrs. Juanita Barron, Independence; 
Sarah Jane Spencer, Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City; Mary McKown, Buffalo; Maynard G. 
Redfield, Ritenour Highschool, St. Louis Coun- 
ty; Dale Teachont, Dexter; and Ruth Towne, 
Kirksville. 

Charles Garner, Webster Groves, and Mary 
Cunningham, North Kansas City were elected 
to one-year terms on the board. 

The nominating committee from 1952-54 has 
as its members D. O. Hussong and E. Cave 
Barrows of University City, and Marguerite 
Mott, St. Louis. 

Some 85 members of the Council met March 
21-22 in Columbia for the annual meeting. John 
H. Haefner, vice-president of the National 
Council, was the principal speaker on the two- 
day program. 


KNOX CITY SCHOOL 
MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


The Knox City school has made considerable 
progress in the past year both in physical im- 
provements and professional attainments of its 
teachers and administrators, according to Gladys 
M. Blowers, highschool principal. 

Last year the school bought a $400 sound 
movie projector and a wall screen with the 
proceeds from the school carnival and this year 
the carnival proceeds went for flourescent light 
hxtures in all classrooms and a_ three-speed 
phonograph. The school also has added double 
window shades for the auditorium. 

During the last year the Knox City faculty 
has enrolled 100 per cent in the N.E.A. Aptitude 
and interest tests have been added for the high- 
school students and a guidance department 
was set ‘up this year. 

Members of the Knox City faculty include, 
L. M. Kraft, superintendent; Mss Blowers, 
highschool principal and commerce teacher; 
Edith Clauson, English and dramatics; Wesley 
Sparks, music and coach; Lucille Minear, ele- 
mentary principal; Pansy Anderson, grades 7 
and 8; and Iris Moore, grades 1, 2, and 3. 
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in travel ! 
GREYHOUND 


There’s fun ahead — going Greyhound direct 
to your favorite vacation land, anywhere in the 
U.S.A. or Canada. You’ll save more money, 
enjoy more scenery, meet more friendly and in- 
teresting people, when you choose Greyhound! 


FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET 


Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., for free booklet 
describing 40 pre-planned vacations at great cities, resorts, 
National Parks. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel! frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hozards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





SHOW YOUR STUDENTS 
this exciting film 
“EDUCATION OF AN 
ARTIST” 


Covers all phases of art training 
presented by strictly profes- 
sional art school. Only charge 
$2.00 for shipping and in- 
surance. Runs 18 min. 

(16 mm.). For dates and 
information, address 

Motion Picture Dept. 


SUMMER COURSES 
for teachers—un- 
der famous vis- 
iting _ instruc- 


STUDENTS 
with ARTISTIC 


TALENT ? 


Guide them to success! 
BFA Nationally famous 65-year- 
pe -A. old school offers full 4-year 
and M.F.A. course on professional level in 
degrees. 9 major fields of art. Faculty of 

55, beautiful 124%-acre campus, 
modern studios and equipment, dor- 
mitories. Privately endowed. Low tui- 
tion. Degrees. Send us names of tal- 
ented students. We will send catalogs. 


KANSAS CITY Art Institute 


and SCHOOL of DESIGN 
J 4439 Warwick Kansas City, Mo. 








MISSOURI SCHOOLS CITED 
FOR POETRY CONTRIBUTIONS 

The National Highschool Poetry Association 
has announced the following Missouri schools 
as being represented in the annual Anthologies 
of Highschool Poetry: 

Cape Girardeau, Mary Reed, sponsor; Cen 
tral Junior Highschool of Hannibal, Bessie 
Brown, sponsor; Esther, Rebecca Watts, spon 
sor; Halls Memorial Highschool of Buckner, 
Della Allen, sponsor; Joplin, Grace Colvin and 
Mrs. Katherine Ober, sponsors; Kirkwood 
Mrs. W. E. Steinkamp, sponsor; Southwest 
Highschool of St. Louis, M. Mesloh, sponsor; 
Springfield, Mellie Hofer and Evelyn Johnson 
sponsors; Wydon school of Clayton, Clara 
White, sponsor. 


SEEK SUPPORT 
TAX EXEMPTION BILL 

The National Retired Teachers Association 
is seeking to enlist the aid of all teachers, active 
and retired, as well as other groups to support 
the Forand Bill which was recently referred 
to the House Ways and Means Committee 

The bill calls for exemption from federal 
income tax on pensions up to $1,800 for re- 
tired employees of federal, state, county, and 
city governments. All social security benefits 
and all pensions of retired railroad employees 
are at present exempt from this tax and this 
bill is designed to give tax-free pensions to an 
increasing number of employees, including re- 
tired teachers. 

Under the present situation, a retired teach 
er with a pension of $1,800 has a taxable in- 
come of $600 and her tax for 1952 would be 
22.2 per cent of $600 or $133.20. If the Forand 
Bill becomes a law, the teacher will be free 
from all federal income tax on this amount 

The N.R.T.A. requests active and retired 
teachers to write letters to their congressmen 
asking for support of the measure. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
MEET MAY 3 


The St. Louis Area Business Education As- 
sociation will devote its May 3 meeting to a 
discussion of audio-visual aids and materials 
for business education. The meeting will be 
held at the Board of Education Audio-Visual 
Building, 1517 South Theresa Ave. 

An exhibit of popular visual aids and mate- 
rials is being arranged by Charles C. Modesitt 
and Lyle S. Tennis of Central Highschool and 
Thomas E. Halstead of Hadley Technical High- 
school. Late sound films and film strips on 
business education will be shown, according to 
program chairman E. W. Alexander, principal 
of Central Highschool. 

The business educators, cooperating With the 
St. Louis Public Schools, broadcast a special 
program April 30 entitled “What Does an Em- 
ployer Expect.of Me.’’ The program, presented 
over FM radio station KSLH, was based on a 
panel discussion produced at Roosevelt High- 
school by representatives of business and indus- 
try with interrogation by highschool students 
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SUPREME COURT 
UPHOLDS FEINBERG LAW 


The United States Supreme Court on March 
3 ruled in a 6 to 3 decision that New York 
State can set up requirements under which 
teachers may or may not teach in the state’s 
public schools. 

The Court ruled that the Feinberg law which 
allows the State of New York to terminate the 
services of any teacher who belongs to a sub- 
versive group like the Communist Party is 
constitutional. 

The majority opinion concurred in the opinion 
written by Justice Minton that: 

1. The State has a duty to protect itself. 

2. It may set up the conditions under which 
its children shall be educated. 

3. It must carefully select 
employs. 

4. It may set up reasonable rules and regu- 
lations for its employees. 

5. It may require that teachers shall not be- 
long to organizations the State believes sub- 
versive; it may list such organizations and 
disbar teachers who belong to them. 

6. Teachers still preserve their Constitutional 
rights. The only right they don’t have is to 
work for the state on their own terms. 

The minority opinion, written by Justice 
Douglass, was that a citizen who enters public 
service should not be forced to give up his civil 
rights. According to the minority opinion, the 


the people it 


Feinberg law tends to force teachers to shrink 
from any association, whether subversive or 
not, that stirs controversy. In this manner 
freedom of expression is stifled. 





GENEROUS ALLOWANCE 
Morley, Missouri 
January 29, 1952 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 
Dear Sirs: 

Your prompt payment and generous 
allowance of our recent claim was appre- 
ciated very much. We have been pleased 
to recommend your protection under the 
Missouri Teachers’ Group plan to several 
teachers here who are not so protected. 
Every teacher ought to carry this pro- 
tection and we are so glad that we did. 
The check helped to offset the loss sus- 
tained by the hospitalization and illness. 
Mrs. Kinsolving resumed her duties on 
January 28, as we had anticipated. 

It is a pleasure to do business with a 
good reliable company. Thanking you 
once again for your promptness and kind- 
ness in this matter, I am 

Gratefully yours, 
/s/ Rev. P. B. Kinsolving 
In behalf of Mrs. Mary Jewell Kinsolv- 
ing, Claimant 














ART FOR MISSOURI 1952-53—ORDER NOW TO INSURE DELIVERY 








Titles reading from left to right—Top Row: Madonna and Child—Crivelli; Landscape with Yellow Birds 
—Klee; Bouquet—Matisse; Village Square—Vlaminck; On the River—Rousseau. Bottom Row: Chestnut 
Trees—Cezanne; Mark Twain Statue—Hibbard; Lady with Lute—Vermeer; Praying Hands—Durer; Headed 
for Boston—Marin. 

_ This is the set of ten pictures approved for the elementary grades for the school year 1952-53 by the 
State Department of Education. Available as mounted Artext Prints, each print enclosed in a handsome 
cover with descriptive and biographical text and reference notes relating to the new Course of Study. The 


Price per set is $4.00. : : 
Order through authorized Missouri Distributors 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn., Publishers 
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NEA OFFERS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS GUIDE 


The Division of Press and Radio Relations 
of the National Education Association has pub- 
lished a handbook entitled “The 1952 ‘PR’ 
Guide” which lists 157 aids to school public re- 
lations programs. 

Listings are made of reference books, pam- 
phlets and leaflets, 16mm films, filmstrips, radio 
transcriptions, radio scripts, and other special 
aids which will be of some help in school pub- 
lic relations. Also included is a compilation of 
national organizations which have available 
many educational public relations aids. 


The booklet is available through the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 15 cents 


» 


(ecm 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 

School board authorized to construct school 
building without entering into formal contract 
for same. School board could make direct pur- 
chase of materials needed and employ necessary 
labor to do the work. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
PLAN ACTIVITIES 


The executive council of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians met recently in 
Jefferson City to plan the activities of the asso- 
ciation for the year. The council appointed 
committees to develop projects which will fos- 


ter professional growth and development of 
school library services, and promote coopera- 
tion between school and public library services, 


The association was founded in November, 
1951, and is affiliated with the M.S.T.A. and the 
Missouri Library Association. Membership is 
open to any person in the state interested in 
school library development. 


Members of the Missouri Association of School Librarians executive council include 
(seated, left to right) Alice Golden, Jefferson City Junior College, vice-president; Lando 
C. Otto, St. Paul’s College, Concordia, secretary-treasurer; Zella Mary Murray, Univer- 
sity City Senior Highschool, President; Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State Library, corres- 


ponding secretary. 


(Standing, left to right) Wilma Wade, Horace Mann School, Maryville; Elizabeth Gray, 
Smith-Cotton Junior-Senior Highschool, Sedalia; Mildred Vogelsang, Central Highschool, 
Cape Girardeau, council member and Mabel Asechliman, Unionville Highschool, council 
member. Other council members not present are Lola Miller, Rolla Highschool; Helen 
Bowman, Roosevelt Highschool, St. Louis; and J. R. Searborough, Greenwood High- 


school, Springfield. 
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HIGH POINT CONTRACTS 
FOR NEW SCHOOL 


The board of education of High Point Re- 
organized School District R-III of Moniteau 
County has contracted the Clinton Construction 
Company of Sikeston to build a new elementary 
school building. The Clinton Company gained 
the contract with a low bid of $52,230. 

The new building will be located on the site 
of the present school building in High Point. 
It will be of tilt-up concrete construction and 
will consist of five classrooms, an office, toilets, 
and a kitchen. Two of the classrooms, may be 
used for an auditorium by opening a folding 
door which separates them. 

The Clinton Company is finishing a new 
school building of the same type of construction 
at Stover and expects to start construction at 
High point as soon as the present school term 
ends. 


N.E.A,. REPORTS SHORTAGE 
OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


The National Education Association reports 
that institutions of higher learning throughout 
the country in 1952 will graduate 32,443 new 
elementary school candidates, but there is an 
immediate demand for at least 160,000 quali- 
fied elementary teachers. 

The Association in its fifth annual report on 
teacher supply and demand in the United States 
also reveals that the 1951 birthrate reached an 
all-time high and showed an increase of 58 per 


cent over 1940 when 1-1/3 million children were 
born. The elementary school population will be 
30 million in 1958. In the field of secondary 
education, a supply of 62,692 teaching candi- 
dates will be graduated this year to meet a 
demand of 50,000. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, May 2-3, 1952. 


Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Workshop Meeting, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, June 15-17, 
1952. 
30 Representative Assembly National Ed- 
ucation Association, Detroit, June 30- 
July 5, 1952. 
AUGUST 
19 MSTA-NEA Conference for Commun- 
ity Teacher Association Leaders, Co- 
lumbia, August 19-21, 1952. 
SEPTEMBER 
28 Missouri Association Secondary School 
Principals, fall meeting, Columbia, Sep- 
tember 28-30, 1952. 
NOVEMBER 
5 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 5-7, 1952. 





Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


Columbia, Missouri 


AUTO INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. A Company of the teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 

For a rate quotation with no obligation, mail this coupon 


c/o MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Cyl. Body Type 





OEE rere er ate 





Are any drivers under age 25? 


Date Present Insurance Expires 


Name 


Miles driven per yr. .................... 
School 








Street Address 





State 








City 
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DEATHS 


EMALU MAPHIES 

Miss Emalu Maphies, retired teacher, passed 
away recently at her home at Jerico Springs. 
She had taught in the rural schools of Cedar 
County for over 50 years. 


INEZ PAINTON 

Mrs. Inez Painton, a teacher in a rural 
school of Stoddard County, passed away Feb- 
ruary 15. She was the wife of Clyde Painton, 
Baptist minister of Dexter. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON NICKELL 

William Anderson Nickell, 86, a former Jop- 
lin school teacher, died recently at his home 
in Joplin. 

Mr. Nickell taught in the Joplin school sys- 
tem for 45 years until his retirement in 1934. 
He began his teaching career at the old Wash- 
ington School and also taught in the Lone Elm, 
old Franklin, Lafayette, and Jackson schools. 
He was principal of North Junior Highschool 
from 1921 to 1934. 

He received a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Education from Pittsburg State College and 
also attended the University of Missouri and 
Warrensburg Teachers College. 

During his long career as a teacher he never 
missed a day of school. 


MRS. LUCY W. McMAHAN 

Mrs. Lucy W. McMahan, teacher in the 
Salem public schools, died March 30 in an 
automobile accident near Rolla. 

Mrs. McMahan. had taught for the past ten 
years in Salem with the exception of one year 
when she was principal of an elementary school 
in Rolla. She formerly taught at schools in 
Linn, Belle, St. James, Newburg, and West 
Plains. 

She attended Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege and the University of Missouri and held 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Education 
degrees. She was a past-president of the South 
Central Missouri District Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. McMahan was a versatile teacher, quali- 
fied to teach in many fields, but her last years 
were spent teaching mathematics and Latin. 


ROY L. POTTER 
Mr. Roy L. Potter, a teacher in a rural school 
of Smithton District R-6 of Pettis County, 
died of cerebral hemorrhage on April 3. 
Mrs. Lawrence Crupe of Smithton has been 
employed to succeed Mr. Potter. 


MRS. HELEN M. CONRAD 

Mrs. Helen M. Conrad, a seventh grade 
teacher in the Ashland School, Kansas City, 
for the past 26 years, died April 7 after suffer- 
ing a heart attack at school. 

Mrs. Conrad, who was 70 years old, had 
taught for a few years at the Horace Mann 
School in Kansas City before her marriage to 
Joseph A. Conrad. Upon his death in 1925 she 
resumed her teaching. 
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S. 0. HOLLOWAY 


S. O. Holloway, veteran school teacher of 
Butler County, died at Eddyville, Ill., April 3 
of a heart attack. He was 82. 

Mr. Holloway was born near Harrisburg, III, 
and attended the public schools there, later at- 
tended Carbondale College, Carbondale, III., and 
the Southeast Missouri College at Cape Girar- 
deau. 

He came to Poplar Bluff as a young man 
and taught school for over 50 years. Mr. Hollo- 
way served as county superintendent of schools 
for four years. For the past few years he had 
been retired on a school pension in Illinois. 


EDWARD E. STREET 


Edward E. Street, superintendent, Versailles 
public schools, died from injuries suffered in a 
motor car accident on a return trip from the 
Central Missouri District Music Contest held at 
Warrensburg, March 31. 

The collision occurred on the U. S. Highway 
No. 50 railroad overpass near Knob Noster. 

Street’s wife, Gertrude O Street, suffered 
fractures of the skull and right leg. Their 7- 
year-old daughter also a passenger in the car 
was not injured. 

Street was graduated from the Central Mis- 
souri State College at Warrensburg and at- 
tended the University of Missouri. He held the 
Master’s degree from the University of Kan- 
sas City. He had recently been re-elected for 
a second term at Versailles. Prior to coming 
to Versailles he was superintendent at Valley 
Park for four years. 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, 85, professor emer- 
itus of applied arts at the University of Mis- 
souri, died April 13 at a Macon hospital. 

She began teaching at the University as an 
instructor in 1909 and was professor of applied 
arts from 1931 until she retired in 1936. 

Previously, Miss Dobbs taught in rural 
schools in Nebraska, Illinois, Utah and Cali- 
fornia. From 1896 to 1900, she taught in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. She spent the next two years in 
Los Angeles, and from 1902-1907 was an in- 
strutor at Throop Polytechnic Institute. 

She earned a bachelor of science degree from 
Throop in 1900; a bachelor of science degree 
from Columbia University in 1909; and a mas- 
ter’s degree from the university in 1913. 

Miss Dobbs was national president of Pi 
Lambda Theta from 1921-1925, and was national 
chairman of the National Council of Primary 
Education from 1915-1925. 

She wrote a number of books on applied arts 
and art education. She served as editor of the 
Pi Lambda Theta journal from 1921-1933 and 
of the National Council of Primary Education 
bulletin from 1918 to 1924. 

Pi Lambda Theta has established the Ella 
Victorial Dobbs fellowship, an annual award of 
$1,000, in her honor, and her name is inscribed 
on a bronze tablet in the state capitol honoring 
pioneers in women’s suffrage. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


HANDBOOK OF FILMS 
FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 

“Handbook on 16mm Films for Music Edu- 
cators” is a 72-page pamphlet which will answer 
questions about what music films are available, 
where to obtain them and how to obtain them. 
The booklet was recently released by the Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Part I contains a classified and annotated list 
of films for music education and Part II tells 
where to obtain music films. The booklet is 
available through the M.E.N.C., 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Price, $1. 


FILM DESCRIBES 
CREDIT FUNCTIONS 

“Credit—Man’s Confidence in Man” is a 33- 
minute, 16mm film produced by Wilding Picture 
Production, Inc., which describes the place of 
credit in modern economy and its place in the 
growth of America. It is a suitable teaching aid 
for use in highschool classes in economics, 
bookkeeping, and business principles and man- 
agement. 

The film tells the history of credit in America 
and shows the credit reporting function as 
carried on by Dun and Bradstreet, the film’s 
sponsors. It may be obtained from Modern 
Talking Pictures Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. It is available for free 
rental except for transportation charges. 


LATEST BLUE BOOK 

OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

More than 7,000 new motion pictures are 
described in the latest revision of the “Blue 
Book of 16mm Films” recently released by The 
Educational Screen official Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 

The book gives data on whether films are 
sound or silent, color or black-and-white. It 
contains information on the length of the film, 


its original source, and its chief national distri- | 
In addition there is a geographical di- | 


butors. 
rectory to aid in locating nearby distributors 
of films and equipment. 


The 27th edition of the Blue Book contains | 
is sold | 


more than 1,000 new film titles. It 
through audio-visual, school supply, and photo- 
graphic supply dealers and by the publisher of 
The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Price per copy, $1.50. 


CONDUCTING A MEETING 


- Missouri 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 





produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 


Your EBF representatives are 
G. H. MITCHELL 
1414 Dragon Street, Dallas, Texas 
DOLPH LAIN 
1616 29th Street, Moline, Illinois 


Educators and community leaders who want | 


to know the basic pattern of parliamentary pro- 
cedure for efficient and successful meetings 
will get help from the educational film “Con- 
ducting a Meeting,” released this month by 
Young America Films, Inc. 

The film was produced under the supervision 
of E. C. Buehler, director of forensics at the 


University of Kansas. It is available for pur- | 
18 | 


chase from Young America Films, Inc., 


East 41st St., New York 17. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 





SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
TO MEET SEPT. 28-30 


The officers and executive committee of the 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals which met recently in Columbia made 
plans and set the date for the annual fall meet- 
ing of the organization. 

The dates selected for the meeting according 
to Noah E. Gray, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, are Sept. 28-30. 

The theme for the meeting which will open 
Sunday evening and close the following Tues- 
day noon is “Planning for Secondary Education 
in Missouri.” 








VACATION? BUNKER HILL? 
DeBOARD DRUGS 


YOUR REXALL STORE 
Mountain View, Missouri 
Warren and Doris DeBoard 














POSITIONS 
OPEN 


For men and women teachers 
during vacation. Write 


Marshall Hughes Co. 
406 Reliance Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














SAVE THIS 
Summer Book Exhibits 


Warrensburg 
Cape Girardeau 
Maryville 
Kirksville June 26-27 
Springfield July 1-3 
Univ. of Missouri (Educ. Bld.) July 7-11 
St. Louis University July 15-16 


Missouri Texbook Men's Assn. 


“0-12 
June 17-18 
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YOURS...tor the asking 


This column lists offers from our advertisers, 

42. Education Grows is a 20-page study oi 
some of the vital needs of education and certain 
results of research and scientific knowledge 
which have aided education growth, through 
co-ordinated classroom environment. It also 
covers the development of schoo! seating in step 
with improved classroom environment and the 
resultant improvement in scholarship, as well as 
the vision, health and physique of the American 
school child. (American Seating Company) 

43. A Spring Supplement to the 1951-52 EB 
Films Catalog lists and describes 90 new titles 
that are released now or will be released later in 
the spring, summer or fall. If you have a sound 
projector and are using classroom films in your 
school, you will want the Supplement. 

57. Picture folder of famous composers. The 
pictorial review of 49 great figures in music, 
from the 16th century to the present, has been 
issued in a new format. Many of the composers’ 
portraits have been changed to bring out to the 
best advantage the appearance and personality 
of the subject. Seven composers have been 
dropped from the new issue, and i4 who have 
been recognized more widely in recent years, 
some of them contemporary, have been added. 
One copy only to a teacher. (RCA Victor) 

62. Catalog of the Kansas City Art Institute 
is a well illustrated booklet on the many courses 
given in the fine arts, and in the applied arts 
in this well recognized institution. Helpful in 
guidance work and of interest to teachers want- 
ing more training for themselves in these 
subjects. 

TRAVEL DIRECTORY 

69. American Bus Lines Vacation tour folder 
to Yellowstone, California, Colorado and 
Eastern USA. 

76. Canadian Pacific. See local agent. 

80. Continental Tours. Folder on thrift- 
tailored vacation tours—USA, east-west-north- 
south. 

82. Greyhound Lines. 24-page picture book, 
pocket size, of beauty spots along America’s 
highways. 

Lee Kirkland Travel. 
Pacific Northwest. 
USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items indicated in 
the space below. List numbers: 


42 43 57 62 69 76 80 82 99 
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Everything for the Stage SCHOOL BUSES 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 


— Rebuilt and Reconditioned in 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipt. Co. Modern Body and Paint Shops 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





for information and estimates 


Midwest Body & Trailer Co. 


628 Sexton Rd. Columbia, Mo. Tel. 4403 














TEACHERS WANTED 


Sell low cost Auto, Fire, Life, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Sickness & Accident Insurance, part time A R I Z 0 N A 
or full time. Free Training. Write J. E. Cas- TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 


: . . 1540 W. Jefferson Street 
a State Director, Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Phoenix, Arizona 





Serving Arizona and the great southwest 
“In the Valley of the Sun” 
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ete SILVER LINING A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 

sers CHENILLE LETTERS Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
dn Write for Catalog Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 
aasty * F. L. Black, Manager 

been , Some — territory 1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
have Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co. 70TH YEAR 

ears. 155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. Member National Association 





of Teachers Agencies 





ded. 
) 
itute - “ , 
rses Se eee ,WE PLACE YOU IN THE BEST POSSIBLE POSITIONS 
arts POCA YSTT JF ACHIF PPS in Public Schools and Colleges in the U.S. 

1 in AGENCY ! UNEXCELLED SERVICE. LARGEST ~ “THE WEST 
ant- 110 US Nar Basan Broc f ves. Cot | Established 1906. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


hese 


der The Wood Teachers Agency Kansas City 6, Missourl 


and An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and ceurtecous. Write fer 
information and registratien blank. A member of the National Asseciation ef Teachers’ Agencies. 























2 Pees a Exceptional opportunities. Register Now. 


7 years’ placement (New Booklet Out—Certification and 


4 | : f TEACHERS AGENCY Alaska, Hawaii and the West 
service Application). Free Life Membership 











Thousands of Teachers Have Secured Better Positions Through Us 


Average placement salary for year “4 1951, over $3000. Ly salary increase for each teacher 
placed 30%. If interested in a bette tely. Now is the time to plan 
for 1952. White us for FREE ENROLLMENT’ Blank. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


8 North Grand Bivd. (Tel, JEfferson €245) St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Member National Associatien of Teachers Agencies 

















DREAMING OF AN IDEAL TEACHING JOB? 


Our SPECIALTY is helping teachers find the job they have always wanted. If your ideal job is 
in Tilinois write for further information. NO OBLIGATION. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Fourth and Green (Telephone $153) Champaign, Illinois 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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FORTUNES OF FINANCE 


This session of the General Assembly will probably be ended 
before this issue has been received. The Assembly started its delibera- 
tions January 3, 1951, and has had before it continuously school legis- 
lation including the school appropriation. 

Provided the House of Representatives accepts the 7 million 
dollar Conference Committee figure as the amount for supplementary 
state school support above the 1/3, where would this leave the schools 
financially? 

Some say the Association will have come within $700,000 of reach- 
ing the requested appropriation of 98 million asked for in the budget 
submitted to the General Assembly and thus an unprecedented victory 
has been achieved. 

Others say the goal is achieved to the extent of 99 per cent. Opti- 
mistic souls make estimates that school receipts will go above the 98 
million requested. 

Based on general revenue receipts for the first eight months of 
this fiscal period and projecting this increase over the 1951-53 bien- 
nium, it appears reasonable to estimate, provided revenue receipts 
hold up, that schools will get about 9 million dollars more than they 
received last biennium. 

Compared with the 1949-51 biennium the 1951-53 period should 
provide from state sources $450 more per teaching unit or an increase 
of about $400 per teacher. 

Unless the Attorney General directs otherwise, one-half of the 
additional appropriation of $7,000,000 will be distributed this year and 
the other half next year. Otherwise, the full amount will be distributed 
next year. Since $1,000,000 in state aid means $50 per teaching unit, 
the $7,000,000 additional apropriation will mean $350 per teaching 
unit for the biennium or $175 per year. 

An argument used repeatedly by legislators against increasing the 
school appropriation is that all the money never reaches the teachers 
or there is an undue delay. They point to unjustifiably large balances 
in some districts. We hope boards of education will make their action 
so clear and definite on the local level in this respect that every repre- 
sentative and every senator will be fully aware that these funds are 
being used for the purpose for which they are appropriated, “to increase 
teachers’ salaries.” 
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ELECTRICITY 
Does 20 much... 


HOME APPLIANCES? Electricity heats, cools, MOVIES? Electricity makes ‘em move and 
freezes, lights, sews, cleans and enteytains. talk, and even keeps the customers cool! 








TELEVISION? It’s electricity all the way— TELEPHONE? Electricity carries your voice 
from stage or stadium to your home. along the wires and rings the bell. 


..- (oots 20 Kittle 


Kansas City 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 











Can You Arrorp To 





oy ook! 


1 ails 


Whether you’ve planned a vacation trip this summer or will just relax 

at home—an accident may happen—an illness may strike—and YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT PROTECTION! You need to guard against 
the financial loss that the extra expenses of a 
disability would bring “if it happens to you.” 
Enroll TODAY in the GROUP DISABILITY 
INCOME PLAN sponsored by the MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. | Your 
M.S.T.A. Plan protects you at work—at home— 
at play—24 hours every day. Don’t miss this 
opportunity for income security. 


Mail this coupon TODAY to 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


CONTINENTAL 


Please send me, without obligation, an application for 

the LOW-COST Group Accident and Sickness Protec- CASUALTY COMPANY 
tion for members. Chicago, Illinois 
THE COMPANY 

UNDERWRITING 


YOUR M.S.T.A. PLAN 




















